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STATEMENT OF FOCUS 



Individually Guided Education (IGE) is a new comprehensive 
system of elementary e(<ucation. The following components of the 
IGE system are in varying stages of development and implementation: 
a new organization for instruction and related administrative 
arrangements; a model of instructional programing for the indi- 
vidual student; and curriculum components in prereading, reading, 
mathematics, motivation, and environmental education. The develop- 
ment of other curriculum components, of a system for managing in- 
struction by computer, and of instructional strategies is needed 
to complete the system. Continuing programmatic research is required 
to provide a sound knowledge base for the components under develop- 
ment and for improved second generation components. Finally, sys- 
tematic implementation is essential so that the products will function 
properly in the IGE schools. 

The Center plans and carries out the research, development, 
and implementation components of its IGE program in this sequence: 

(1) identify the needs and delimit the component problem area; 

(2) assess the possible constraints— financial resources and avail- 
ability of staff; (3) formulate general plans and specific procedures 
for solving the problems; (4) secure and allocate human and material 
resources to carry out the plans; (5) provide for effective communi- 
cation among personfiel and efficient management of activities and 
resources; and (6) evaluate the effectiveness of each activity and 
its contribution to the total program and correct any difficulties 
through feedback mechanisms and appropriate management techniques. 

A self-renewing system of elementary education Is projected In 
each participating elementary school. I.e., one which Is less dependent 
on external sources for direction and Is more responsive to the needs 
of the children attending each particular school. In the IGE schools, 
CQnter-de"v'eloped and other curriculum products cDmpatible with the 
Center's Instructional programing model will lead to higher morale 
and job satisfaction among educational personnel. Each developmental 
product makes Its unique contribution to IGE as It Is Implemented in 
the schools. The various research components add to the knowledge of 
Center practitioners, developers, and theorists. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

As schools attempt to respond to new societal demands for Indivi- 
dualization and humanizatlon» they have begun to Implement Innovative 
educational programs which call for significant changes In organizational 
plans • One such Innovative organizational plan is the multlunlt elemen- 
tary school^ the school organizational component of a comprehensive 
educational system known as Individually Guided Education (ICE) developed 
at the Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning 
and cooperating educational agencies The multlunlt organizational plan 
consists of Interrelated groups at various hierarchical l<5vels of opera- 
tion: the Instruction and Research Unit (I & R unit), the Instructional 
Improvement Committee (IIC), and the Systemwlde Policy Committee (SPC)» 

This organizational plan Incorporates concepts of differentiated staffing > 

2 

team teachings and shared decision making. 

The multlunlt plan requires teachers to work in small groups called 
I & R units which were designed to encourage interpersotial Interaction 



Herbert J. Klausmeier> Mary R. Quilling, Juanita S. Sorenson, Rus- 
sell S. Way, and George R. Glasrud, Individually Guided Education and the 
Multlunlt Elementary School: Guidelines for Implemen t ation , (Madison, 
Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, 1973). 



Ibid., p. 20. 



and face-to-face discussion among teachers. Moving from the age-graded, 
self-contained classroom organization to the multiunit organizational 
pattern where teachers work together in teams and share in team decision 
making represents a significant change for the teacher. A question re- 
flecting a very practical concern arises when implementing the multiunit 
organization: What factors should be considered in staffing an I & R 
unit in order for it to perform effectively? This question represents 
the thrust of the research presented herein. 

Much advancement has occurred In the developing of science and tech- 
nology; comparatively, less progress has been made in understanding group 
behavior. Studies from the military. Industry, and government have gen- 
erated li'slghts and perspectives on group organizations and processes, 

but conclusive insights about group phenomena In the field of education 

4 

are relatively scarce. 

Background of the Study 

Individually Guided Education In the Multiunit Elementary School 
(IGE/MUS-E) Is a system which was developed through the cooperative 
efforts of the Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning (hereafter referred to as the R and D Center) and cooperating 
educational agencies. IGE Is defined at, "a comprehensive system of 
education and Instruction designed to produce higher educational 



Ibid. 

4 

H. A. Thelen, Education and the Human Quest , (New York; Ilurper & 
Row, 1960). 



3 



achievements through providing well for differences among studontn In 
rate of learning, learning style, and other characteristics."^ The IGE 
system is composed of seven components (Appendix A), one of which is 
the multiunit school organizational pattern designed to facilitate indi- 
vidual learning.^ 

The organisational structure of the multiunlt elementary school is 
designed to provide for open communication among school personnel, edu- 
cational and Instructional decision making at the appropriate levels, 
and accountability by educational personnel at all levels. Figure 1 
shows the prototypic organization of a multlunit elementary school. The 
organizational hierarchy of the multlunit school consists of interrela- 
ted groups at three levels of operation: the Instruction and Research 
Unit (I & R unit) at the building level, the Instructional Improvement 
Committee (IIC) at the building level, and the Systemwide Policy Committee 
(SPC) at the district level. Even though the prototypic organizational 
model indicates that an I & R unit is composed of students, intern(s) or' 
student teacher (s), aide(s), and teachers, one of whom is the unit lea- 
der, the literature describing the functions of the I & R unit refers 
to the responsibilities of the team of professional teachers. There- 
fore, the term I & R unit will herein be used to refer only to the team 
of professional teachers including the unit leader. 



Klausmeier, et al., Individually Guided Education , op. cit., p. 17. 
^Ibid. 
^Ibid. 
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The naln function of an I & R unit Is to plan, carry out, and evalu- 
ate, as a team, the Instructional programs for children assigned to the 
unit. Each I & R unit Is to engage In a continuous on-the-job staff 
development program, cooperatively plan and conduct research, and be 
Involved In preservlco education* Specific performance objectives have 
been developed for I & R units by the R and D Center* These performance 

objectives are in the areas of instructional programing » organizational 

9 

operations » staff develbpment» and school-community relations* 

The role of the staff teacher in the multiunit school is one of 
planning with other members of the I & R unit» working with many children 
in various grouping patterns » and performing professional duties of par- 
ticipating in group decision making, developing research activities » and 
developing learning programs* The teacher is involved in developing and 
clarifying instructional objectives » designing and implementing a program 
based on the assessment of each child » and continuously evaluating stu- 
dent progress. 

Unlike some differentiated staffing programs that create a complex 
hierarchy and call for new roles for personnel » the multiunit school 
establishes only one new position* the unit leader* The unit leader 
has responsibilities as a member of the IIC» as a leader of an I & R 
unit, and as a teacher. As a member of the IIC» the unit leader helps 

^Ibid.» pp. 20-22. 
^Ibid., pp. 91-126. 
^^Ibid., pp. 41-42. 
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plan and develop the instructional program of the entire school. The 
unit leader is a liaison between the IIC and the I & R unit staff. He/ 
she is responsible for taking the initiative to plan and coordinate the 
instructional programs of the I & R unit and for coordinating the effi- 
cient utilization of the I & R unit's resources. 

Despite the development of the prototypic organizational model and 
other aspects of the IGE system and despite the development of the set 
of performance objectives to serve as guidelines for implementing 
IGE/MUS-E, it has been demonstrated through descriptive research that 
there exists considerable variance among I & R units in attaining the 
R and D Center's specifically stated performance objectives. 

Pellegrin conducted a study in 1967-68 in which data were collected 
in a control school and a multiunit school in each of three Wisconsin 
school systems. He found that among the three multiunit schools, all of 
which were in their first year of implementation, there was "considerable 
variation in structure, policies, and practices" and that there was vari- 
ation among I & R units in "interdependence relationships," a term used 
to refer to work-related patterns of interaction between people. '^^ 

In the 1971 report of the development and evaluation of the multi- 
unit elementary school, the Wisconsin R and D Center reported observa- 
tions of I & R units similar to those made by Pellegrin. There was 



Ibid., pp. 37-41. 



Roland J. Pellegrin, Some Organizational Characteristics of Multi- 
unit Schools , Working Paper No. 22, (Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin 
Research and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 1969). 
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substantial variability among I & R units. Some I & R units had Ineffec-* 

13 

tlve unit leaders and some had uncooperative staff teachers. 

During the 1971*-72 school year» Ironside conducted a process evalu- 
ation of the nationwide Installation of IGE. He found many variations 
among I & R units with regard to the extent to which they met the perfor- 
mance objectives related to meetings » Inservlce education^ and Instruc** 

14 

tlcnal procedures. It was noted that the frequency of these variations 
"defines a pervasive lack of uniformity In the way unit operations were 
conducted within as well as across MUSE/IGE schools. 

These studies represent the only available empirical evidence of the 
operational characteristics of I & R units. The observations made In 
these studies have raised questions regarding the effectiveness of I & R 
units In achieving the performance objectives. No systematic attempt 
has yet been made to empirically determine the factors which significantly 
relate to I & R unit effectiveness. 

Research and literature dealing with small group behavior suggest a 
variety of factors which may Influence small group effectiveness. A great 
amount of Information has been amassed through empirical Investigations 



13 

Herbert J. Klausmeler, Mary R. Quilling^ and Juanlta S. Sorenson, 
The Development and Evaluation of the Multlunlt Elementary School^ 1966- 
70 , Technical Report No. 158, (Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research 
and Development Center for Cognitive Learning, 1971) » p. 9. 

14 

Roderick A. Ironside, The 1971-72 Nationwide Installation of the 
Muitiunit/IGE Model for Elementary Schools: A Process Evaluation , (Dur- 
ham, North Carolina: Educational Testing Service, September, 1972), 
pp. 129-131. 

^^Ibld., p. 131. 
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in the field of group dynamics; however, theoretical integration of this 

information is practically nonexistent, A need exists at present for an 

16 

adequate theory for the organization of data. A few theoretical for- 
mulations have been set forth, but these theories are capable of encom- 
passing only limited amounts of the information gathered from small group 
research. Available data reveal the great complexity of small group beha- 
vior. 

Shaw has organized variables which influence group process into four 
environments. He stated that groups are embedded in a complex environ- 
mental setting that influences almost every aspect of group process. He 
regarded this setting as several environments rather than a single one: 
(1) the physical environment — territoriality, personal space, spatial 
arrangements, and patterns of communication; (2) the personal environ- 
ment — personal characteristics of group members; (3) the social environ- 
ment — Interpersonal relationships; and (4) the task environment — the 
group's task or set of tasks. 

Previous studies in organizational contexts similar to that concep- 
tualized for the multiunit elementary school have indicated the possi- 
bility that group effectiveness can be influenced by group member compa- 
tibility, the leader's behavior, and the task structure. 



Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, Group Dynamics; Research and 
Theory , (New York: Harper & Row, 1960), p. 47. 



Marvin E. Shaw, Group Dynamics: The Psychology of Small Group Be- 
havior , (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971). 
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In order to test the theoretical model, specific variables which 
have some demonstrated relationship to group effectiveness were selected 
from the four stated group environments for investigation. Two variables 
were selected from the physical environment: (1) group size, and (2) 
time. One variable was selected from the personal environment, indivi-- 
dualized group member training. Two variables were selected from the 
social environment; (1) group member compatibility, and (2) leader 
behavior. One variable was selected from the task environment, the de- 
gree of task structure. Due to the demonstrated relationship of these 
variables and effectiveness and the hypothesized interrelationships of 
these variables, it is apparent that investigation of these variables 
and their effects on group effectiveness is needed. If the degree of 
compatibility, the unit leader *s leader behavior, and the degree of task 
structure were demonstrated to be related directly to I & R unit effec- 
tiveness, it might be concluded that I & R unit effectiveness could be 
improved • 

Statement. of the Problem 

The purpose of the study was to determine the interrelationships of 
I & R unit effectiveness to (1) I & R unit member compatibility, (2) the 
unit leader's leadership behavior, and (3) the level of task structure 
as perceived by I & R unit members. A sample of 163 I & R units from 
45 multiunlt elementary schools participated in the study. The teachers 
and unit leader of each I & R unit provided data relative to I & R unit 
effectiveness, their fundamental interpersonal relations orientation, and 



task structure, and the unit leader's leadership behavior was described 
by the teachers in his/her I & R unit* 

Theoretical Model 

The theoretical model for this study is adapted from the framework 

suggested by Shaw and from selected aspects of social systems theory; 

1 ft 

FIRO: Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation Theory; and Path- 

19 

Goal Theory of Leadership. An illustration of this model is shown in 
Figure 2. The model is constructed from four environments whose rela- 
tionships appear critical to small group effectiveness. 

The environments are: the physical environment, the personal envir- 
onment, the social environment, and the task environment. Even though 
many aspects of the physical environment may influence group behavior, 
relatively few of them have been examined systematically. Those aspects 
of the physical environment which have been studied enough to permit 
conclusions to be drawn about their effects on group behavior are: terri- 
toriality, personal space, spatial arrangements, patterns of communica- 

20 

tion channels, and group size. The characteristics of the individuals 



William C. Schutz, The Interpersonal Under-World » a reprint of 
FIRO; A Tliree Dimensional Theory of Interpersonal Behavior , (Palo Alto, 
California: Science and Behavior Books, 1970). 

19 

Robert J. House and Gary Dessler, "The Path-Goal Theory of Leader- 
ship: Some Post Hoc and A Priori Tests," (paper presented at The Second 
Leadership Symposium: Contingency Approaches to Leadership, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois, 1973). 



Shaw, Group Dynamics , op. cit., pp. 117-148. 
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In the group constitute a personal environment In which the group oper- 
ates. Studies which have Investigated the effects of group member per- 
sonal attributes can be classified Into three Interrelated categories: 

21 

biographical characteristics, abilities, and personality traits. The 
social environment has been studied In two basic contexts, group compo- 
sition and group structure. Researchers Investigating the effects of 
group composition on group behavior are concerned with the relationships 
among the personal characteristics of group members and the consequences 
of these relationships for group functioning. Researchers have utilized 
varied approaches In studying such aspects of group composition' as cohe*-* 
slveness, compatibility, and heterogeneity-homogeneity of group members- 
ship. Differentiations occur among group members such that Inequalities 
exist among them along many dimensions; It Is these differentiations 
which serve as the basis for the formation of group structure. The 

aspects of group structure which have been studied extensively are sta- 

22 

tuses, roles, norms, social power, and leadership. It has been demon- 
strated that the characteristics of the task may be expected to exert a 
strong Influence upon group behavior. Empirical evidence concerning the 

consequences of task environment for group functioning reveals a rudl- 

23 

mentary beginning In research on group tasks. 

Small group effectiveness Is a function of the Interrelationships of 
the personal environment, the physical environment, the social environment, 

^^Ibld., pp. 155-180. 
^^Ibld., pp. 181-275. 
^^Ibld., pp. 289-322. 
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and the task environment or, Eff « f (PE + PhyE ± SE + TE), The under- 
lying assumptions of the model are: (1) the four stated group environ- 
ments do in fact exist; (2) the four stated group environments are 
related; and (3) group effectiveness is a result of many factors. 

Social Systems Theory 

Parsons developed a theoretical framework for the investigation o2 

24 

social systems and later applied it to the educational setting. Getzels 

and Guba^^ and Getzels, Lipham, and Campbell^^ applied social system 

theory to educational administration. Figure 3 represents the social 

system model which illustrates social behavior as a function of the 

social system in which the individual operates. Social behavior is a 

function of the personality of the individual and the role within the 

V 27 

institution in which the individual functions or, B « f(R x P). 

The model is appropriate when attempting to explain the relation- 
ship between the institutional expectations for the I & R unit and the 
personality dispositions of the individuals involved within the social 
environment. The relationship is illustrated through two dimensions 



0 / 

Talcott Parsons, "Some Ingredients of a General Theory of Formal 
Organization," in Administrative Theory In Education , Andrew Halpin, ed., 
(New York: Macmillan, 1967), pp. 40-72. 

25 

Jacob Getzels and Egon Cuba, "Social Behavior and the Administra- 
tive Process," School Review , 65 (Winter, 1957), 423-441. 

26 

Jacob Getzels, James M. Lipham, and Roald F. Campbell, Educational 
Administration As A Social Process , (New York: Harper & Row, 1968)., 

^^Ibid.» p. 80. 
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of the model — the normative or institutional dimension, and the idiogra- 

phic or personal dimension. The normative dimension is composed of the 

institutional roles and role expectations. The idiographic dimension 

of a social system is composed of individual per&onallties and their 

28 

need-disposit ions . 

For the purpose of this study, the I & R unit was the focal social 

system. The normative dimension of the I & R unit contains constituent 

29 

roles and their accompanying expectations. The I & R unit also con- 
tains an idiographic dimension composed of individuals, their personali- 
ties, and their need-dispositions. Effectiveness is a measure of the 

concordance of the role behavior and the role expectations. Effectiveness 

30 

is a function of the congruence of behavior and expectations. 

Schutz developed a theory of interpersonal behavior called FIRO 

(Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation) which arises out of a 

psychoanalytic orientation. The title of the theory signifies the basic 

idea that "every person orients himself in characteristic ways toward 

other people, and the basic belief that knowledge of these orientations 

allows for considerable understanding of individual behavior and the 

31 

interaction of people." Schutz explained characteristic ways in 
which a person orients himself /herself toward others in terms of three 



^^Ibid., pp. 52-78. 

29 

Klausmeier, et al. , Individually Guided Education , loc. cit. 
^^Ibid., p. 127. 

^•^^illi am C. Schutz, The Interpersonal Under-World , op. cit., p« vil. 
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interpersonal needs: inclusion, control, and affection. In other words, 
he said, "People need people." Another aspect of the theory, simply 
stated, is "People need people to receive from and to give to." Schutz 
identified these as "wanted behavior" and "expressed behavior. "^^ It is 
maintained that the needs of inclusion, control, and affection are pre- 
sent during childhood, and the characteristic interaction pattern that 
each person develops with respect to each need area is a result of the 
way the child was treated by his/her parents and other adults and of the 
way the child responded to them. The way a person orients himself /herself 
to others is a major determinant of interpersonal behavior.''^ 

The interpersonal need for inclusion is defined behaviorally as a 
need to establish and maintain a satisfactory relation with people. The 
need manifests itself through behaviors aimed to attract the attention 
and interests of others. On the level of feelings, inclusion is defined 
as the need to create a feeling of mutual interest with others. In 
relationship to self -concept, the need for inclusion is the need to 
feel the self is worthwhile and significant.^^ 

The interpersonal need for control refers to the decision-making 
process between people. It is defined behaviorally as the need to 
establish and maintain a satisfying relation with people with respect 
to control and power. With regard to feelings, the need for control 

32 

Ibid., p. 1. 

^^Ibid., TP- 34-56. 

•^^Ibid., p. 18. 
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is defined as a need to create a feeling of mutual respect for the compe- 
tence and responsibility of others. In perceiving self, one r>':eds to 

35 

see himself/herself as competent and responsible. 

The interpersonal need for affection refers to close personal "nd 
emotional feelings. It is defined behavlorally as the need to establish 
and maintain satisfactory relations with others with respect to love and 
affection. At the feeling level the need for affection is the need to 
create a feeling of mutual affection with others. At the level of self- 
concept, the need for affection is the need to feel that the self is 
lovable. 

The central concept used in the theoretical explanation of the in- 
teraction of the individuals is "compatibility." 

Compatibility 

Schutz defined compatibility as "a property of a relation between 

two or more persons, between an individual and a role, or between an 

individual and a task situation, that leads to' mutual satisfaction of 

37 

interpersonal needs and harmonious coexistence." This definition of 
compatibility does not imply liking. It is possible that liking and 
compatibility are linked, but it is rather simple to recognize people 
who work well together without liking each other and people who like 



^^Ibld., pp. 18-19. 
^^Ibid., p. 19. 
^''ibid., pp. 105-106. 
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each other but do not work effectively together* Schutz postulated 
that If the compatibility of one group > X» l8 greater than that of 

39 

another group, Y, then the goal achievement of X will ejxeed that of Y. 

Schutz Identified three types of compatibility that could occur in 

each of the need areas of inclusion, control, and affection; Interchange 

40 

compatibility, originator compatibility, and reciprocal compatibility. 

Interchange compatibility is based on the mutual expression of inclusion, 

control, and affection. Interchange compatibility exists when two inter* 

41 

acting people desire a similar amount of exchange* Originator compati«* 
blllty is derived from the originator-receiver dimension of interaction. 
It is based on differences in tendencies to originate or initiate beha- 
vior. Two people are compatible to the degree that the other person 

42 

wishes to receive in each need area. Reciprocal compatibility is 

43 

based on reciprocal need satisfaction. 
Leadership 

Leadership, "the performance of those acts which influence group 



"'^Ibid., p. 106. 

^^Ibid., p. 105. 
40 

^""ibid., p. 107. 
^^Ibid., pp. 110-112. 
^''ibid., pp. 108-110. 
^■^Ibid., pp. 107-108, 



activities toward goal setting and goal achievement t'' Is one of the 

key Issues associated with group structure* Gouldner wrote that one 

reason for our society to be Interested In the phenonemon of leadership 

45 

stems from seeking for a remedy to social conflict. Leadership has 
long been the concern of social psychology. It has been studied exten*- 
slvely and with a variety of research techniques. 

The early studies of leadership were of a psychological orienta- 
tion. These studies focused on the personality characteristics or 
traits which made a person a leader. The trait approach centered Its 
attention on '.he leader as an Isolated entity without considering 

the situation In which the leadership occurred* The trait approach 

46 

yielded llttle» and often confusing^ results. Bird's 1940 study 
pointed out how disappointing the trait approach was. He was able to 
form a list of traits which differentiated leaders from non**leaders . 
However > the disappointing fact was that only five percent of the "dis- 
covered'* traits were common to four or more Investigations. Stogdlll^ 



J. S. Bruner and R. Tagulrl, "Perception of People," In Gardner 
Lindzey (ed.), Handbook of Social Psychology > (Reading, Massachusetts: 
Addlson-Wesley, 1954), pp. 634-655. 

45 

Alvln W. Gouldner, ed.. Studies In Leadership , (New York: Harper 
& Row, 1950). 

46 

Shaw, Group Dynamics , op. clt., p. 269. 

47 

C. Bird, Social Psychology , (New York: Appleton-Century , 1949). 

48 

Ralph M. Stogdlll, "Personal Factors Associated With Leadership: 
A Survey of the Literature," Journal of Psychology , 45, (1948), 35-71. 
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and Mann both documented In their literature surveys the fact that the 
trait approach offered confusing Information to the study of groups. More 
recently Stogdlll has stated that experimental evidence clearly supports 
the view that personality is an Important factor in leadership and that 
the nature of the situation also determines leadership in some degree. 

A significant break from the traitlst approach was marked by the 
woik of Lewin and his colleagues who turned attention to the "social 
climates" created by differing styles of leadership: authoritarian, 
democratic, or laissez-faire.^^ This work led toward differential con- 
texts of leadership, which evolved into the situational approach. Hemp- 
hill's Situational Factors in Leadership , published in 1949, further 

CO 

marked the departure from a trait approach to a situational approach. 

In the early 1950' s, there was a great amount of research conducted 
to investigate the continuity in leadership across situations. The 



49 

R. D. Mann, "A Review of the Relationship Between i?ersonality and 
Performance in Small Groups," Psychological Bulletin , 56, (July, 1959), 
241-270. 

50 

Ralph M. Stogdill, "The Trait Approach To The Study Of Educational 
Leadership," in Luvern L. Cunningham and William J. Gephart, ed.. Lea- 
dership; The Science and the Art Today , (Itasca, Illinois: F. E. Pea- 
cock, 1973), p. 100. 

^^K. Lewin, R. Lippitt, and R. K. White, "Patterns of Aggressive 
Behavior in Experimentally Created 'Social Climates,'" Journal of Social 
Psychol ogy, 10, (Bulletin, 1939), 271-299. 

52 

J. K. Hemphill, Situational Factors in Leadership , (Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University, Bureau of Business Research, 1949). 

Edwin P. Hollander and James W. Julian, "Contemporary Trends in 
the Analysis of Leadership Processes," Psychological Bulletin , 71, (May, 
1969), 387-397. 
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findings of Glbb, Carter and Nlxon^ and Carter, Hawthorne, Melrowlt;:, 

and Lanzetta supported the Idea that who became a leader depended upon 
54 

the task. Laboratory experimentation tended to disregard personality 

variables. McGrath and Altman found In their review of small group 

research that only 16 out of 250 studies used personality as one of the 
55 

variables • 

In surveying the literature of the 1960*s, It can be found that 

another contrast In the approach to studying leadership was formed. 

Interest In leadership was directed to social processes of Interaction 

and exchange. Lip ham Identified the behavioral approach to the study of 

leadership as the approach which recognizes that both psychological and 

sociological factors are potent behavioral determinants. He described 

this approach as utilizing both types of factors, thereby focusing upon 

56 

the behavior of the leader i:^ the situation. In 1969 Hollander and 
Julian identified the contemporary trend to be attaching greater signi- 
ficance to the interrelationship between the leader, the followers, and 
the situation as evidenced in the works of Fiedler, Hollander, and 
Stelner.^^ 



54 

^^Ibid. 
55 

E. McGrath and I. Altman, Small Group Research , (New York: Holt, 
Rlnehart, & Winston, 1966). 

56 

James M. Lipham, "Leadership: General Theory and Research," in 
Luvem L. Cunningham and William J. Gephart, eds.. Leadership: The Sci- 
ence and the Art Today , (Itasca, Illinois: F. E. Peacock, 1973), p. 4. 
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Two major behavioral dimensions that have emerged from leadership 

research are Initiating structure and consideration. Leader Initiating 

structure Is used to describe the degree to which the leader initiates 

psychological structure for subordinates by doing such things as 

assigning tasks, specifying procedures to be followed, clarifying his 

expectations of subordinates, and scheduling work to be done. Leader 

consideration Is used to describe the degree to which the leader creates 

a supportive environment of psychological support by doing such things 

as being friendly and approachable, looking out for the personal welfare 

of the group, doing little things for subordinates, and giving advanced 

58 

notice of change. 

Filley and House found that leaders who initiate structure for sub- 
ordinates are generally rated highly by superordinates and have higher 
producing work groups than leaders who are low on initiating structure; 

and that leaders who are considerate of subordinates have more satisfied 
59 

employees. Fleishman and Harris found initiating structure to be a 
source of grlev;»r*ces and turnover. However, Hemphill, Mass, and Vroom 
and Mann found employees in large groups to prefer initiating structure 



Abraham K. Korman, "Consideration, Initiating Structure And Or 
ganlzatlonal Criteria—A Review," Personnel Psychology , 19, (Winter, 
1966), 349-361. 
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Allen C* Filley and Robert J. House, Managerial Process and Or 
ganlzatlonal Behavior , (Glenview, Illinois; Scott Foresman, 1969). 



Edwin A. Fleishman and Edwin F. Harris, "Patterns of Leadership 
Behavior Related to Employee Grievances and Turnover," Personnel Psycho- 
logy > 15, (Spring, 1962), 43-56. 
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more than employees In small groups Oaklander and Fleishman found 

initiating structure to be negatively correlated with intergroup con*- 
62 

flict. Recent studies have demonstrated that among high-level employ*- 

ees» initiating structure is positively related to satisfactiont perfor- 

mancef and perceptions of organizational effectiveness > but negatively 

63 

related to role conflict and ambiguity. 

House has presented the Path-*Goal Theory of Leadership in an attempt 

to reconcile and integrate the conflicting results of earlier studies of 

64 

leader behavior. He identified two propositions of the theory: (1) one 
of the strategic functions of the leader is to enhance the psychological 
states of subordinates that result in motivation to perform or in satis- 
faction with the job> and (2) the specific leader behavior that will 
accomplish the motivational function of leadership is determined by the 
situation in which the leader operates .^^ House conducted studies using 
a validated measure of task structure and measures of leader behavior and 
subordinate expectancies developed factor analytically to test the 
theory. The findings provide support for the theory. 



Robert J. House, "A Path-Goal Theory of Leader Effectiveness," in 
Readings In Organizational Behavior And Human Perfonnance , E. E. Scott, 
Jr., and L. L. Cummings, eds., (Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, 
1973), p. 486. 

^^Ibid. 

"ibid. 

^^House and Dessler, "The Path-Goal Theory of Leadership," op. cit. 
^^Ibid., pp. 3-9. 
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House derived three perceived leader behavior scales. These factors 
were labelled instrumental leadership, supportive leadership, and parti- 
cipative leadership. The instrumental and supportive leadership factors 
consist primarily of items taken from Form XII of the Ohio State Leader 
Behavior Description Questionnaire (LBDQ) , and the participative leader- 
ship factor consists of items developed by House and items from the LBDQ 
Consideration Scale that reflect participative leadership. It was 
found that the correlations between instrumental leader behavior and 
subordinate satisfaction and expectancies decrease as subordinate task 
structure increases and the correlations between supportive leader be- 
havior and these dependent variables increase as task structure increases, 
The findings support the conclusion that supportive leadership is pri- 
marily a determinant of social-psychological maintenance under highly 
structured task conditions while instrumental leadership is primarily 
a determinant of expectancies under relatively unstructured task condi- 
tions.^^ 

Mott conducted a study which is analogous to a test of the path- 
goal theory and provides an inferential basis upon which to assess the 
validity of the theory. He correlated several measures of supervisory 
behavior with measures of division effectiveness under various levels 
of task structure and task interdependence in two organizations. The 
correlationsS>etween measures of leader behavior and organizational 



^^Ibid., p. 27. 
^^Ibid. , p. 1. 
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effectiveness were moderated by task structure. It was found that when 

task structure was medium or low virtually every measure of leader be** 

havlor was significantly related to organizational effectiveness. When 

task structure was high the relationships were lower and generally In*^ 
68 

significant. 

The ability of the theory to reconcile and Integrate earlier find- 
ings » together with the support derived from studies testing hypotheses 
related to the theory^ suggests that the theory demonstrates promise 
and calls for further testing with more direct measurement of the theo- 
retical constructs using experimental and correlatlonshlp methods. 

Task Structure 

The task of a group Is Intimately related to the group goal; the 
group members will be motivated to work toward task completion to the 
extent that task completion will move the group toward Its goal. The 
task Is what must be done In order for the group to achieve Its goal or 
subgoal.^^ Hackman proposed a similar formulation of task by stating 
that a task must always Include Identifiable stimulus materials and 
Instructions about what to do about this material. 



^^Ibld., p. 14. 

^^House, "A Path-Goal Theory of Leader Effectiveness," op. cit., 
p. 499. 

^^Shaw, Gro up Dynamics , op. clt., p. 300. 

^■'■Jr R. Hackman, "Toward Understanding the Role of Tasks In Beha- 
vioral Research," Acta Psychologica l 31, (August, 1969), 113. 
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Dessler conducted a study to test the Path-Goal Theory of Leadership 
In which it was hypothesized that task structure would have a negative 
moderating effect on the relationship between instrumental leader beha- 
vior and several dependent variables and that the task structure would 

have a positive moderating effect on the relationship between supportive 

72 

leader behavior and several dependent variables. Dessler said that a 

task is highly unstructured when task stimuli and instructions are com- 

73 

plex, non-repetitive, and ambiguous. Conversely, a task is highly 
structured when task stimuli and instructions are simple, repetitive, 
and clear. 

Effectiveness 

The general framework for measuring effectiveness was derived from 

the output variables presented in Hage's Axiomatic Theory of Organiza- 
74 

tions. Hage identified eight variables which compose the formal 
characteristics of organizations, four of which were organizational 
ends. Even though the variables were selected on an ad hoc basis. Par- 
sons, Bales, and their associates gave them support as a result of their 
studies*"^^ The four measures and their indicators developed by Hage 
are: production (effectiveness)— equivalent to their goal achievement; 
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House and Dessler, "The Path-Goal Theory of Leadership, op. cit., 
pp. 22-23. 

73 

Ibid. 

"^S. Hage, "An Axiomatic Theory of Organizations," Administrative 
Quarterly , 10, (December, 1965), 289-320. 



^^Ibid. 



efficiency (cost)— equivalent to their integration; job satisfaction 

(morale) — equivalent to their tension management; adaptiveness (flexl- 

76 

blllty) — equivalent to their adaptation. 

77 

Price defined effectiveness as ^'the degree of goal achievement/' 

Similarly^ Getzels^ Lipham^ and Campbell defined effectiveness as "a 

measure of the concordance of the role behavior and the role expecta- 
78 

tions.^' For purposes of this study, effectiveness is defined as the 
degree of goal achievement* 

In summary » a general theoretical model which consists of the four 
group environments that research findings have indicated to be critical 
to i;he effectiveness of small groups was developed and presented. The 
four group environments were: the physical environment* the personal 
environment > the social environment » and the task environment. Specific 
variablr^s from each of these environments were selected for analysis in 
this study. The model attempted integration of the r< search findings 
in the domain of group dynamics. The utility of the model lies in its 
providing a means whereby the interrelations of group environments and 
small group effectiveness could be tested. 



Janes L. Price, Organizational Effectiveness; An Inventory of 
Propositions , (Homewood, Illinois: Richard R. Irwin, 1968), pp. 2-3. 
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Getzels, Lipham, and Campbell, Educational Administration As A 
Social Process > op. cit., p. 129. 
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Statement of the Hypotheses 
The basic hypothesis tested In this study was: 

There Is no significant relationship between I & R unit effective- 
ness and the interrelationships of: 

(1) I & R unit member compatibility, 

(2) the unit leader's Instrumental leader, supportive lea- 
der, and participative leader behavior, and 

(3) the level of task structure as perceived by I & R unit 
members . 

The ancillary hypotheses tested were: 

(1) There is no significant relationship between I & R unit 
effectiveness and the nimiber of I & R unit members. 

(2) There is no significant relationship between I & R unit 
effectiveness and the number of hours the I & R unit 
meets per week. 

(3) There is no significant relationship between I & R unit 
effectiveness and the percentage of the I & R unit 
members who participated in staff development activities 
for school staff as described in the IGE/MUS-E imple- 
mentation strategy. 

Limitations of the Study 

There were five significant limitations of this study. First, the 
scope of the study was limited to intragroup variables, only those vari- 
ables characteristically within the small group; structural variables 
outside of the small group were not included. Second, the study was 
limited by the variable selection process. The variables in this study 
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were selected by the researcher from among numerous variables mentioned 
by others who have Investigated small group effectiveness. Thlrd» the 
study was limited by the sample selection criteria: (1) the entire 
school was organized Into the multlunlt pattern; (2) the Instructional 
Programing Model was being applied to at least one currlcular area; 
(3) the school had an active IXC which met at least once a week; (4) the 
school had multlage grouping In each of the I & R units; (5) the school 
Implemented this mode of organizational operation no earlier than the 
fall of 1971 and no later than the fall of 1972. Fourth, the study 
was limited by the fact that causality cannot be Inferred from any re- 
lationship found In the study. Fifth, the study was limited by the 
fact that all results of the study are predicated on the assumption that 
the data reflect truthfulness In the subjects' responses. 

Overview of the Study 

This chapter presented the nature of the study, the background of 
the study, the statement of the problem, the development of a theoreti- 
cal model for describing the factors which Interact to Influence small 
group effectiveness, the statement of the h3rpo theses, and the limitations 
of the study. Chapter II Includes a description of the study's design 
and methodology. Chapter III provides a description of the data analy- 
sis. Chapter IV presents a summary of the study, findings, conclusions, 
and Implications for further research and practice. 



CHAPTER II 

\ 

DESIGN AMD METHODOLOGY 

This chapter describes the methodology of the study and the sta- 
tistical design for analyzing the data. The chapter is composed of 
four sections which present the development of the survey instruments, 
a definition of the study population and a description of the procedures 
for saii?>le selection, a description of the data collection procedure, 
and the statistical techniques employed in analyzing the data. 

Description of the Survey Instrument 

In Chapter I, small group effectiveness was theorized to be depen- 
dent upon the interrelated effects of group member compatibility, leader 
behavior, and task structure. The instrument developed and adapted 
for this study consisted of five parts: Pre facv2~" Background Data;" 
Section I — "FIRO-B" (the Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation- 
Behavior Questionnaire); Section II — "I & R Unit Operations Questionnaire 
Section III— "Task Structure;" Section IV— "Unit Leader Behavior Descrip- 
tion." Each of the sections was introduced with the directions necessary 
to insure proper response procedures. In addition, a cover sheet communi 
cated the study's intent to the respondents (see Appendix B). 

The teachers and unit leader of each unit were asked to respond to 
different sections of the instrument. The individuals with the sections 
to which each responded were presented in Table 1. An X in the table 
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indicates the sections which individuals in each respondent category were 
re'iuested to coiiq;)lete* 



TABLE 1 

INSTRUMENT SECTIONS AND RESPONDENT CATEGORIES 



Respondent 


Background 
Data 


FIRO-B 


I & R Unit 
Operations 


Task 
Structure 


Unit Leader 
Behavior 
Description 


Teachers 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Unit Leaders 


X 


X 


X 


X 





Backeround Data 

As a preface to the other four sections , personal and situational 
questions elicited facts from unit leaders and teachers* Included In 
this brief section were questions to determine job classification, pro-- 
fessional experience and preparation, attendance at multlunlt school 
conferences, amount of time spent In I & R unit meetings per week, and 
the number of professional staff members in the I & R unit. 

The background section of the instrument was accepted as having face 
validity* The selected items were included on the basis of their descrlp' 
tlve value to the study* Responses to these situational and personal 
questions indicated that this part of the Instrument was unambiguous and 
extracted the desired information* 
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FIRO"B 

FIRO-B (Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation-Behavior) 
was used to ine2isure I & R unit meinber compatibility*^ Permission to use 
FIRO-B was granted to the investigator by Consulting Psychologists Press 
(see Appendix C). The purposes of FIRO-B are: (1) to measure how an 
individual acts in interpersonal situations, and (2) to predict interac- 
tion between people. FIRO-B is unique in that it not only measures 
individual characteristics, but also serves as a means to predict rela- 
tions between people. FIRO-B is designed to measure the behavior the 
individual expresses toward others (e) and how the individual wants 
others to behave toward him/her (w) . The fit between the expressed 

behaviors and wanted behaviors for groups of people gives information 

2 

about compatible relationships. 

According to Schutz's theory, presented in Chapter I, there are 
three interpersonal needs: Inclusion (I), Control (C), and Affection 
(A). FIRO-B is designed to measure a person's behavior toward others 
(e) and the behavior he/she wants from others (w) in these three areas 
of interpersonal interaction. The measure yields six scores: expressed 
inclusion behavior (e^), wanted inclusion behavior (w^) , expressed con- 

c c 

trol behavior (e ), wanted conti ^ behavior (w ), expressed affection 
behavior (c^), and wanted affection behavior (w^).*^ 



^Schutz, op. cit., pp. 57-80. 
"^Ibid., p. 58. 

-^Ibid. \ 
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The content validity of FIRO-B was determined by demonstrating how 

well the content of the test sampled the class of situations or the subject 

matter about which conclusions were to be drawn. All of the FIRO-B 

scales are Guttman scales. If the thvory underlying the use of Guttman 

scales is accepted, then content validity is a property of all legitimate 
4 

scales. The concurrent validity of FIRO-B has been verified in practical 
and experimental settings by showing how well test scores correspond to 
measures of concurrent criterion performances or status,^ Investigations 
cited by Schutz have evaluated the predictive validity of FIRO-B by show- 
ing how well predictions made from the test were confirmed by gathered 
evidence.^ 

Tlie reliability of FIRO-B was determined by both a coefficient of 
internal consistency and a coefficient of stability for each of the six 
subscales. The coefficients of internal consistency, which indicate the 
degree to which the test items measured the same thing, were all above 
.93 for 1543 respondents for each of the scales.^ These coefficients are 
all well above the .90 which Guttman set as the minimum necessary for 
a series of items to be regarded as approximately a perfect scale. ^ The 



L. Guttman, "The Basis for Scalogram Analysis," in S. A. Stouffer, 
et al.. Measurement and Prediction (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1950), pp. 60-90. 

^Schutz, op. cit., pp. 66-67. 

^Ibid., pp. 66-67. 

^Ibid., pp. 77-80. 
g 

Guttman, loc. cit. 
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coefficient of stability, which is the degree to which respondent mea- 
sures remained unchanged on a test-retest with a month's time lapse, 
exceed «71 for each of the subscales. The mean coefficient of the six 
scales was .76.^ 

Schutz defined three types of compatibility and described a method 
of combining them to obtain a summary measure. The types of conpatibility 
can be understood by considering Figure 4. 



"I want others to behave . . . toward me." (w) 



Receive Only 



\ 



\ 



\ 



\ 



/ 



/ 



Low Interchange 



/ 



High Interchange 



/ 



/ 



/ 



"I try to behave ..." (e) 



\ 



\ 



Originator 



Figure 4. General Schema for Interpersonal Behavior Measured by FIRO-B. 

Source: W. C. Schutz, The Interpersonal World , (A reprint edition of 
FIRO; A Three-Dimensional Theory of Interpersonal Behavior . 
Science & Behavior Books, Palo Alto, California, 1970), 
p. 107. 



Two types of compatibility can be explained by considering the diago- 
nals of the diagram. The high-interchange quadrant represents those who 
prefer a great deal of exchange of the "commodity" (e.g., interaction. 



Schutz, op. cit. 



power, love) relevant to the area. The low-interchange quadrant repre- 
sents those who prefer to avoid exchange of the appropriate commodity, 
those who neither initiate nor want to receive inclusion, control, or 
affection." To be compatible, two people should be similar with respect 
to the interchange variable. Con5>atibility based on similarity along 
this diagonal is identified as interchange compatibility , symbolized as 

In the three need areas, Interchange compatibility means: 

!• In the area of inclusion, people must agree on how 
involved they like to become with other persons, 
varying from always with others to always alone. 

2« In the area of control, people miist agree on how 
much of an authority structure they will operate 
under, varying from entirely structured to entirely 
unstructured. 

3. In the area of affection, people must agree on the 
same degree of closeness of personal feelings, of 
expression of confidences, and so forth, varying 
from close and intimate to very cool and distant. 

Interchange Incompatibility arises when members of the dyad disa- 
gree on the amount of interchange in a certain area of interpersonal re* 
lations. 



1. In inclusion, the conflict is between the joiner 
and participator who always likes to do things 
"together" (high interchange) and the withdrawn 
person who prefers to be by himself (low inter- 
change). The int rover t-ext raver t distinction is 
relevant here. (xK*^) 



Ibid., pp. 106-107. 
Ibid., p. 111. 
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2. In control, the conflict Is between the conformist 
and the rebel. The one who wants to follow the 
rules from above and enforce the rules below (high 
interchange), with the one who wants to do neither 
(low interchange). The former is very much like 
the authoritarian, while the latter resembles 

the anarchist. (xK^) 

3. In affection, the conflict is between the affec- 
tionate, expressive person who likes others to 
be the same (high interchange) and the more re- 
served, distant individual who prefers that 
others Keep their emotional distance (low inter- 
change) . It occurs when one person likes to be 
personal, intimate, and confiding, while the 

other does not want. to discuss personal matters. 
(xkA)12 



Interchange compatibility may be indicated quantitatively by having 
e^ and e^ represent the score on the expressed behavior ("I try to act 
toward others") for one individual (i) and the other individual (j) in 
the dyad; and w^ and w^, the score of the behavior wanted from others 
("I like people to act toward me . . . "), for the two members of the 
dyad. 

Since the more similar two individuals' scores are on the diagonal the 
more compatible they are, interchange compatibility in each need area is 
measured by subtracting the combined scores of how one person (1) likes 
to be acted toward (w^^) and how he/she likes to act toward others (e^), 
i.e., (e^^ + w^) by the combined scores of the other person's e^ and w^^, 
i.e., (e. + w.). The absolute value of the difference is sufficient, 
because the direction of the difference is not important. Thus, the in- 
terchange compatibility score for two people, 1 and j, is given for each 
need area by 



^^Ibid. 
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The smaller the discrepancy between each pair of scores Is Interpre- 
ted to Indicate the greater the interchange compatibility.^^ 

The other diagonal ranges from those who desire only to initiate or 
to originate behavior to those who wish only to receive it. In order to 
be compatible along this diagonal, two people should complement each 
other; they should be equidistant from the center in opposite directions. 

CooDpatibillty based on complementarity along this diagonal is identified 

14 

as originator compatibility, symbolized as oK. 

Originator compatibility in each of the three need areas occurs 



1. People who very actively initiate group activities 
work [well] with those who want to be included in 
such activities (inclusion) . 

2. Those who wish to dominate and control the activi- 
ties of others work [well] with those who want to 
be controlled (control). 

3. Those who wish to give affection work [well] with 
those who want to receive affection (affection) . -^^ 



•^Ibid., pp. 111-112. 
^rbid.. p. 107. 



when: 



Originator Incompatibility arises when there Is disagreement regard- 
ing preference of who shall originate relations and who shall receive them* 
There are two types of originator conflict for each of the three need 
areas: between two originators, competitive originator incompatibility % 
and between two receivers, apathetic originator incoffipatibillty . 



1. In the Inclusion area, the competitive conflict 
Is between two persons each of whom want ^ to "se- 
lect his own company/* Each wants only to join 
the activities he wishes but not to have others 
join him. The apathetic conflict is between two 
persons; both want to be included, but neither 
will act to join the other. (oK^) 

2. In the control area, the competitive conflict is 
between two persons each of vhom wants to be 
dominant and run the activities but does not 
want to be told what to do. This situation is 
exemplified by the familiar power struggle. The 
apathetic conflict in this area is between two 
submissive people each of whom wants to be told 
what to do but neither of whom will take the ini- 
tiative in doing it. This situation arises with 
a boss who cannot make decisions and an employee 
with no "initiative. " (oK^) 

3. In the affection area, the competitive conflict 

Is between two who desire to originate close rela- 
tions but not to receive them. An example is 
the Don Juan for whom pursuit is an end in Itself 
and reciprocation is threatening. The apathetic 
conflict is between two who want to be liked but 
do not want to initiate it. An example is the 
two coworkers secretly fond of each other, but 
neither ever initiating a personal relation. 
(okA)16 



Originator compatibility is measured by obtaining a score for each 
individual which expresses hls/hei degree of preference for initiating and 
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Ibid. 



not receiving* The simplest measure of this preference Is the difference 
between the expressed and wanted behaviors in a given need areay that Is 
(e^ - w^)* Highest originator compatibility occurs when the two Indlvl*- 
duiils' scores are complementary • Complementarity of two scores is 
measured by adding the two originator scores of the dyad* Thus, the 
originator conqpatlblllty score for two people, 1 and j, is given for 
each need areas by 



OK J - 








1 ' 






- w^^) + 














Ax 



If the sum of the scores has the same value with opposite signs, 
their scores will add to zero and are said to be exactly complementary* 
If the sum of the scores is positive, both persons prefer to originate 
rather than receive, indicating competitive incompatibility. If the sum 
of the scores is negative, both prefer receiving, indicating apathetic 
incompatibility. For the computation of originator compatibility, the 
sign is retained to indicate competitive or apathetic types of incompati- 
bility. 

A third measure of compatibility is derived from the major axes 
rather than the diagonals and is identified as reciprocal congatibility , 
symbolized as rK* Reciprocal compatibility is based on the assumption 
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that the expressed behavior of one person must equal the wanted behavior 
of the other person* 

Reciprocal con?>atlbllity Is a measure of how veil two people will 
satisfy each other's needs. A measure of mutual need satisfaction is 
determined by conparing I's description of how he/she likes to be acted 
toward (w^) with j*s description of how he/she likes to act toward people 
(e^), and similarly between w^ and e^. Thus, the reciprocal compatibi- 
lity score for two people, i and j, is given for each of the need areas by 
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Absolute measures are used, because the main concern is with the size 
rather than with the direction of the differences. The smaller the dis- 
crepancy between each pair of scores, the better will each person satisfy 

18 

the needs of the other. 

In the formulation of the formulas for the three typen of compatibi- 
lity two details should be noted: (1) the subscript ij denoting indivi- 
duals will customarily be understood to apply to each compatibility symbol, 
and will always be omitted except where the meaning is unclear; (2) since 
for each measure of compatibility a low score means high compatibility, 
the formulas actually give a direct measure of incompatibility. Therefore,^ 



Ibid., p. 108 



when the scores obtained from these formulas were utilized for multiple 

correlational analyses ^ the Inverse relationship existent between Hcores 

and compatibility was corrected by subtracting the scores from 18^ the 

19 

maximum score possible for each of the formulas* 

The methods for computing compatibility thus far presented are for 

dyadic combinations* One of the problems of this study was to coiq>ute 

group conq)atlblllty scores* Schutz referred to this problem briefly when 

he stated, "For larger groups a measure of dispersion Is used to assess 
20 

compatibility**' This reference provided Insufficient Information to 
serve as a solution to the problem* In order to compute compatibility 
scores for groups consisting of two or more people, the following formu- 
las for each of the three types of compatibility were developed: 
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Ibid., p. 113. 
Ibid., p. 112. 
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Composite measures of compatiM"»illty may be obtained across the need 
areas and types of compatibility. For example, all measures of compatibi- 
lity in the inclusion arm may be combined to obtain a general measure of 
inclusion compatibility wt.ich is symbolized as and is computed with 
the following formula: 

The other type 6f combination produces a measure for each type of compa- 
tibility over all need areas. For example, all measures of the originator 
compatibility may be combined to obtain a general measure of originator 
compatibility which is symbolized as oK and is computed with the follow- 
ing formula: 

OK = Z [ I oK^ I + I oK^ I + I o'^ I ] 

To summarize all types of compatibility and their relations to 
one another, they are presented in the matrix shown in Table 2. The 
sum of rows defines rK, oK, and xK, while the sum of columns defines 
K^, K^, and K^. Both the sum of rows and the sum of columns add to 
K, which is total compatibility. Although K is a mathematically 
equivalent to the sum of either the compatibility type or the area 
compatibility, the definition of K ha& psychological differences when 
viewed as the sum of one or the other and should be interpreted accord- 

. 1 21 
ingly. 



^^Ibid., p. 115. 



TABLE 2 

RELATIONS BETWEEN COMPATIBILITY MEASURES 





Areas of Compatibility 
K K K 


Row Sums 


TYPES OF 


r 










COMPATI- 


o 


oK^ 


oK^ 


oK^ 




BILITY 


X 










Column Sums 


I^ 


C^ 


A^ 


K Total 



Source: W. C. Schutz, The Interpersonal World , (A reprlht edition of 
FIRO; A Three-Dlmenslonal Theory of Interpersonal Behavior . 
Science & Behavior Books, Palo Alto, California, 1970), 
p. 115. 



I & R Unit Operations Questionnaire 

The I & R unit Operations Questionnaire section provided data for 

determining the quantitative measure of I & R unit effectiveness, the 

dependent variable. It consists of fifty-one items which were developed 

from a list of performance objectives identified as the responsibility of 
22 

the I & R unit. The fifty-one items were arranged in the four cate- 
gories presented in the performance objectives: Instructional Program, 



Klausmeier, et al. , op. clt., pp. 91-126. 
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Staff Development, Organizational Operations, and School- Community Rela- 
tions. The unit leader and teachers of each I & R unit independently 
rated the degree to which their I & R unit achieved each of the perfor- 
mance objectives. A five-point scale, consisting of categories ranging 
from very effectively to very ineffectively, was selected for respondent 
rating of each item. 

The I & R Unit Operations Questionnaire was accepted as having con- 
tent validity. The content validity was determined before the question- 
naire was piloted. A six-member jury consisting of IGE researchers, 
practitioners, and evaluators was asked to judge the questionnaire in 

terms of clarity, content, item construction, and the correspondence of 

23 

items to the performance objectives delineated for I & R units. 

The reliability of the I & R Unit Operations Questionnaire was ob- 
tained through the pilot study and later in the main study. In the pilot 
study 109 teachers and unit leaders from 6 Wisconsin IGE schools, meeting 

the same criteria as the main study's sample schools, were asked to com- 

24 

plete the questionnaire. PROGRAM TSTAT, a computer program written 
by the Wisconsin Information Systems for Education, calculated an alpha 
coefficient for an assessment of reliability. The levels of internal 
consistency for each of the four categories and for the total fifty-one 
items derived from the pilot study and from the main study items are 
presented in Table 3. 



''Ibid. 

^^Dennis W. Spuck, PROGRAM TSTAT , (Madison, Wisconsin: University 
of Wisconsin, Wisconsin Information Systems for Education, 1971). 
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TABLE 3 

RELIABILITY LEVELS FOR THE I & R UNIT 
OPERATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE 



Categories 


Pilot Study 
N«109 


Main Study 
N=673 


Instructional Program 


.9081 


.9329 


Staff r alopment 


.8035 


.8209 


Organizational Operations 


.9077 


.9283 


School-Community Relations 


.7885 


.7885 


Total 


.9498 


.9589 



Spuck has Indicated that alpha coefficients below .50 are of question- 
able reliability; those between .50 and .70 have sufficient reliability 
for early stages of research; and those above .70 have a high degree of 
reliability. The reliability levels obtained for this questionnaire 
exceeded the level Spuck considered adequate with regard to an instru- 
ment's internal consistency. 

A factor analysis of the fifty-one items was performed for two rea- 
sons; (1) to determine if the categories of Instructional Program, Or- 
ganizational Operations, Staff Development, and School-Community Relations 
were appropriate constructs for the fifty-one items to be classified 
among, and (2) to determine the scales to be utilized in testing the 



Dennis W. Spuck, Technical Report; Item Analysis And Reliability 
Assessment Of School Sentiment Index . (Madison, Wisconsin; University 
of Wisconsin, 1971). 
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toajor hypothesis. Factor analysis Is the statistical method by which 

the Instrument's construct validity can be Identified. The principal 

components analysis Is used for determining the linear combination which 

26 

accounts for the greatest variability In the population. An Inter-* 

correlation matrix was obtained and analyzed to describe a reduced matrix 

of loadings on the major factors of leader behavior. This analysis 

was accomplished through the use of PROGRAM BI6FACT» a statistical pro- 

27 

gram available from the Wisconsin Information Systems for Education. 
Task Structure 

A modified fozm of the Task Structure scale developed by House and 

Dessler was used to measure the level of task structure as perceived by 

28 

I & R unit members. The scale consists of ten Items designed to mea- 
sure the degree to which the stimuli and execution rules and procedures 
are unambiguous » repetitive, and simple. The scale was found to have 
Kuder-Rlchardson formula 20 reliabilities of .69 and .65 In two separ- 
ate samples. Findings Indicate that the task scale has multlmethod con- 

29 

current validity and Is sufficiently discriminating. Permission to 



26 

Maurice M. Tatsuoka and David V. Tledeman, "Statistics as an As- 
pect of Scientific Method in Research on Teaching," in Handbook of 
Research On Teaching » W. L. Gage, ed. , (Chicago, Illinois: Rand McNally 
& Co., 1963), p. 153. 

Dennis W. Spuck and Donald N. Mclsaac, Jr., PROGRAM BIGFAOT, 
(Madison, Wisconsin: The University of Wisconsin, Wisconsin Information 
Systems for Education, 1971). 

28 

House and Dessler, op. cit., pp. 25-26. 

29 

House and Dessler, op. cit. 
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use the Task Structure scale was granted to the Investigator by House 
during a telephone conversation. While speaking with Dr. House » the 
Investigator shared her concern regarding the reported low reliability 
levels and asked for any suggestions he may have for making modifications 
to the scale In order to raise Its reliability. He suggested some Item 
and format changes which were made by the Investigator before the pilot 
study. The reliability of this section was determined using PROGRAM TSTAT 
and the responses from a pilot sample of 109 teachers and unit leaders 
from 6 Wisconsin IGE schools. An alpha coefficient of .7235 was obtained^ 
which Is considered adequate. A second reliability level was computed 
using the sample of the main study » and an alpha coefficient of .7538 
was obtained. 

A single task structure score for each unit was obtained by summing 
across all items of the scale for each unit member and then computing 
the mean score for the entire unit. 

Unit Leader Behavior Description 

The Unit Leader Behavior Description section consists of three lea- 
der behavior scales developed by House to measure instrumental leader- 

30 

ship, supportive leadership, and participative leadership. The tea- 
chers of each I & R unit responded to this section; the unit leaders 
did not respond to this section. This section of the instrument consis- 
ted of twenty-two items, and a five-point response scale was employed 
for each item. Permission to use the Leader Behavior scale with minor 
modifications was granted to the investigator by House. 



Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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House derived three perceived leader behavior scales from a pool 
of 35 Items using a least squares solution In the common factor model. 
Three oblique factors were Identified. Table 4 presents the factor 
loadings for the leader behavior Items. These factors were labelled 
Instrumental leadership, supportive leadership, and participative lea- 
dership. 

TABLE 4 

FACTOR LOADINGS OF LEADER BEHAVIOR ITEMS 

(N«=198) 



Item -v 



Factor Loadings 
I II III 



Instrumental Leadership Items (IL) 

He lets group members know what is expec- 
ted of them .463 -.350 -.050 

He decides what shall be done and how It, 

qhall be done .831 .231 -.068 

He makes sure that his part In the group 

Is understood .439 -.298 .053 

He schedules the work to be done .657 .267 .096 

He maintains definite standards of 

performance .767 .083 .167 

He asks that group members follow stand- 
ard rules and regulations .629 --001 -.008 

He explains the way my tasks should be 

carried out .465 -.180 .059 
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TABLE 4 (Continued) 



Factor Loadings 





1 


II 


III 


Supportive Leadership Items (SL) 








He Is friendly and approachable 


-.100 


-.766 


.013 


He does little things to make It pleasant 
to be a member of the group 


-.025 


-.969 


-.232 


He puts suggestions made by the group into 
operation 


-.128 


-.731 


-.134 


He treats all group members as his equals 


-.317 


-.993 


.039 


He gives advance notice of changes 


-.064 


-.662 


.148 


He keeps to himself 


-.148 


-.346 


.228 


He looks out for the personal welfare of 
group members 


.127 


-.61,0 


.081 


He Is willing to make changes 


.070 


-.473 


.227 


He helps me overcome problems which stop 
me from carrying out my task 


.232 


-.456 


.033 


He helps me make working on my tasks more 
pleasant 


.047 


-.718 


-.017 


Responses: 5) Always, 4) Often, 3) Occasionally, 
2) Seldom, 1) Never 








Participative Leadership Items (PL) 








When faced with a problem he consults with 
his subordinates 


.110 


.066 


.771 


Before making decisions he gives serious 
consideration to what his subordinates 
have to say 


-.154 


-.401 


.618 


He asks subordinates for their suggestions 
concerning how to carry out assignments 


.125 


.042 


.675 



TABLE 4 (Continued) 



Factor Loadings 

Item 

I II III 



Before taking action he consults with his 

subordinates .008 .103 .724 

He asks subordinates for suggestions on 

what assignments should be made -.014 .176 .551 



The Instrumental leadership and supportive leadership factors con*- 

slst primarily of Items taken from the Leader Behavior Description Ques- 

32 

tlonnalre-Form XII (LBDQ). The Instrimental leadership scale Is similar 

to the Initiation of Structure dimension of the LBDQ-From XII, and the 

supportive leadership scale Is similar to the Consideration dimension of 

the LBDQ-From XII. The participative leadership factor consists of 

items developed by House and items from the Ohio State University 

33 

Consideration Scale that reflect participative leadership. 

The wording of the items from House *s Leader Behavior scale was 
slightly modified. A sf!&ple Item from the instrument read as follows: 



^^Ibld. 
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Ralph M. Stogdill, Manual For the Leader Behavior Description 
Questionnaire-Form XII . (Columbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University, 
Bureau of Business Research, 1963). 



E. A. Fleishman, "A Leader Behavior Description for Industry," in 
Leader Behavior: Its Description and Measurement > R. M. Stogdill and 
A. E. Coons, eds. , (Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Business Research, Ohio 
State University, 1957) . 



"He asks that groug members follow standard rules and regulations." This 
was modified to read: "M^ unit leader asks that unit members follow 
standard rules and regulations." These alterations were deemed desirable 
in order to direct respondent attention specifically to the unit leader^s 
behavior in the I & R unit. Each item was accompanied by a five-point, 
Likert-type scale for rating the unit leader's behavior in the I & R 
unit. The choices were: (5) "My unit leader always acts this way," 
(4) "My unit leader often acts this way," (3) "My unit leader occasion- 
ally acts this way," (2) "My unit leader seldom acts this way," and 
(1) "My unit leader never acts this way." Because the response scale 
was in qualitative terms, the five responses were quantified with a 
score of "5" for an "always" response, and at the other end of the 
scale, a score of "1" was for a "never" response. 

The reliabilities of the three leader behavior scales were obtained 
twice, once in the pilot study and again in the main study. These reli- 
abilities were also obtained using PROGRAM TSTAT. The levels of internal 
consistency for each scale derived from the pilot study and from the 
main study are presented in Table 5. The reliability levels obtained 
for these scales exceeded the level considered adequate with regard to 
an instrument's internal consistency. 



TABLE 5 



RELIABILITY LEVELS FOR THE INSTRUMENTAL LEADERSHIP SCALE, THE 
SUPPORTIVE LEADERSHIP SCALE, AND THE PARTICIPATIVE LEADERSHIP SCALE 



^ , Pilot Study Main Study 

Scale N=86 N=510 



Instrumental Leadership .8247 ,8011 

Supportive Leadership .9172 ,9382 

Participative Leadership .9280 .9204 



Population, Definition, and Sample Selection 

The 1972-1973 IGE/Multiunit Elementary School Directory provides a 
complete listing of schools which are identified as having implemented 
IGE;"^^ however, researchers conducting earlier studies in IGE schools 
have found that not all o. the schools listed were implementing IGE. 
Therefore, a telephone survey to all the listed schools was conducted 
to identify those schools which meet the following minimal standards 
which the Wisconsin R and D Center has suggested: (1) the entire school 
is organized into the multiunit pattern; (2) the Instructional Program- 
ing Model is being applied to at least one curricular area; (3) the 
school has an active Instructional Improvement Committee (IIC) which 



1972-1973 IGE/Multiunit Elementary School Directory , (Madison, 
Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cognitive 
Learning, 1973). 



meets at least once a week; (4) the school has multlage grouping In each 
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of the I & R units (see Appendix D)t 

The population of IGE schools from which the study's sample was 
drawn was composed of those schools which met the minimal standards , 
which Indicated through the phone survey an Interest In participating In 
a study If randomly selected, and which implemented IGE no earlier than 
the fall of 1971 and no later than the fall of 1972. This specific time 
range for Inqplementation of the program was selected because (1) the 
fall of 1971 marks the first time that the Implementation in each 
school was accomplished through following the R and D Center's imple** 
mentation strategy and using a common set of inservice materials, and 
(2) the schools had either one or two years of operation in this mode. 
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PROGRAM IRANDX was used to generate the random sample of fifty«-five 

schools from the described population. 

The names, addresses, and telephone numbers of the sample schools 

were obtained from the 1972-1973 IGE/Multiunlt Elementary School Direc- 
37 

tory . Each IGE State Coorditiator with a school(s) in the selected 
sample was sent a letter providing them with a list of schools in their 



Roderick A, Ironside, The 1971-72 Nationwide Installation of the 
Multiunit/IGE Model for Elementary Schools! A Process Evaluation . A 
study conducted under contract with the Office of Program Planning and 
Evaluation, U, S, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, OE Contract Number 0-71-3705. (Durham, North Carolina: 
Educational Testing Service, September, 1972), Vol, I, p, 15. 

'^^Dennis W, Spuck and Donald N. Mclsaac, PROGRAM IRANDX , (unpub- 
lished paper, Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin, Wisconsin 
Information Systems for Education, 1971), 
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state asked to participate and information regarding the study (see 
Appendix E). Contact was made by telephone with the principal of each 
sample school. Each principal was asked if his/her school would parti- 
cipate in the study, given the data collection directions, and told to 
contact the investigator if any questions concerning the study arose. A 
total of fifty schools from twelve statei' agreed to participate: four 
schools from California; four schools from Colorado; five schools from 
Connecticut; two schools from Illinois; four schools from Indisma; 
three schools from Massachusetts; three schools from Minnesota; one 
school from Nebraska; five schools from New Jersey; five schools from 
Ohio; five schools from South Carolina; and nine schools from Wisconsin. 
Those schools which elected not to participate did so because they felt 
the questionnaire would interfer with previously scheduled school acti- 
vities. Ultimately, forty-five schools returned cor^leted instruments. 
These 45 schools represent 90 percent of the 50 schools which agreed 
to participate. Within these forty-five schools were 163 I & R units 
all of which served as the unit of analysis for the study. A total of 
163 unit leaders and 510 teachers responded to the questionnaire. 

Procedures for Data Collection 

Instruments were mailed to each of the sample schools in care of the 
school principal. A letter to the principal containing directions for 
distribution, collection, and return of the questionnaire, and a note 
to the teacher designee, containing directions for collecting and return- 
ing the completed instruments, were mailed with the instruments (see 
Appendix F) . Each principal was instructed to hold a meeting with all 



unit leaders and teachers In the school. Considering the time needed 
for the distribution of materials* the reading of directions » and the 
completion of the instrument, the meeting should have been approximately 
forty-five to sixty minutes in length. The principal distributed 
the Instruments in individual envelopes to the teachers and unit lea- 
ders, directing each person to complete Independently the Instrument 
during the single session meeting, return the completed Instrument to 
the envelope, S; il the envelope^ and hand the envelope to a designated 
teacher who was responsible for mailing all of the Instruments to the 
investigator. A large postage paid envelope was provided to each 
school for the return of all instruments in a single mailing. 

Instrument Summary and Statistical 
Techniques Eiiq)loyed 

In summary, the described questionnaire, consisting of a preface 
and four sections, was enq>loyed. A description of each Instrument, its 
validity and reliability, and its application to the study have been pre- 
sented. In general, the tests in each section were designed to elicit 
perceptions of (1) Interpersonal behavior as they relate to I & R unit 
member coii?)atlblllty , (2) I & R unit effectiveness, (3) task structure, 
and (4) unit leader^s leader behavior. The tests have been demonstrated 
to be appropriate and reliable measures of those perceptions. 

The statistical method utilized to test the major hypothesis of 
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the study was multiple regression as described by Kerllnger. This 



Fred N. Kerllnger, Foundations of Behavioral Pesearch (2nd ed. ; 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973), pp. 603-656. 
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method provides a procedure to determine the strength of the relation- 
ship between the independent variables, which are I & R unit member 
con^atibility, task structure, and the unit leader's instrumental, sup- 
portive, and participative leadership behavior, and the dependent 

variable, which is I & R unit effectiveness, 
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A stepwise regression procedure was used to determine the rela- 
tive contribution each of the independent variables made in explaining 
the dependent variable. This analysis was performed through the use 
of PROGRAM WISE*LIB.SETSTP,^^ a computer program available at the Uni- v 
versity of Wisconsin, Wisconsin Information Systems for Education. The 
program was processed on the Univac 1108 computer at the Madison Academic 
Computer Center (MACC) at the University of Wisconsin. 

The relationship proposed in each of the ancillary hypotheses was 
tested using a Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient which 
provide.'^ a procedure and an index for testing the strength of the cor- 
relation between the two variables in each of the hypotheses. This 
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analysis was performed through the use of PROGRAM WISE*STAT.DISTX, 
a computer program available at the University of Wisconsin, Wisconsin 
Information Systems for Education. To test the statistical significance 
of the correlations, the .05 level of confidence was used. 



Frederick P. Stofflet, PROGRAM WISE*L IB. SETSTP, (Madison, Wiscon- 
sin: The University of Wisconsin, Wisconsin Information Systems for 
Education, 1971). 

""ibid. 



Dennis W. Spuck, Frederick P. Stofflet, and David J. Fleckenstein, 
PROGRAM WIS?S*STAT.DISTX, (Madison, Wisconsin: The University of Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin Information Systems for Education, 1971). 



CHAPTER III 



ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 



This chapter Is composed of three sections* The first section con*- 
slsts of preliminary data analyses # The second section presents the 
results of the multiple regression analysis used to test the major hypo*- 
thesls comparing I & R unit effectiveness and the Interrelationship of: 
I & R unit member compatibility » task structure^ and the unit leader's 
Instrumental Leadership behavior > Supp ""tlve Leadership behavior » and 
Participative Leadership behavior* The third section presents the re- 
sults of the correlations used to test the ancillary hypotheses » 

Preliminary Data Analyses 

Before performing the actual tests of the stated hypotheses > three 
preliminary analyses of the data were made in order to: (1) determine 
the I & R unit member conq[>atlblllty; (2) determine the major factors of 
I & R unit effectiveness; and (3) ascertain whether the asstmptlons under- 
lying the use of a multiple linear regression analysis were fulfilled 
by the sample data. 

I & R Unit Member Compatibility 

According to Schutz's theory of Interpersonal compaclblllty» I & R 
unit member compatibility (K) can be descilbed In terms of a summary of 
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the interrelationship between compatibility in three need areas and three 
types of compatibility (see Table 2, Chapter II). 

A summary measure for the level of compatibility among I & R unit 
members for each I & R unit was calculated through the following steps: 

1. The nine compatibility subscales for each I & R unit 
were calculated according to the formulas presented 
in Chapter II. 

2. Each compatibility subscale for each I & R units was 
subtracted from 18, the total possible score for 
each subscale, in order for the score to express a 
measure of compatibility rather than incompatibility. 

3. The scores were entered on the matrix of compatibi- 
lities as shown below. 



Types of 
Compatibility 













OK* 






KK* 



rK 



oK 



xK 



Column Sums 



K 



K 



K* 



K Total 



4. The rows were suiraned to determine the level of com- 
patibility for each type of compatibility. 

5. The columns were summed to determine the level of 
compatibility in each need area. 

6. The row sums were added together. 

7. The column sums were added together. 

8. The column sums were checked against the row sums 



for equality; equality reasonably assured the ac- 
curacy of the c 11 scores. 

Since the. I & R unit member compatibility level for each I & R unit 
was the statistic to be used in the test of the major hypothesis, a 
total I & R unit member compatibility (K) was obtained for each of the 
163 I & R units. 

Factor Analysis of the I & R Unit Operations Questionnaire 

As indicated in Chapter II» a factor aiialysis of the I & R Unit 
Operations Questionnaire was performed through the use of PROGRAM BI6FACT 
in order to (1) determine if the categories of Instructional Program, 
Organizational Operations, Staff Development, and School-Community 
Relations were appropriate constructs for the fifty-one items to be 
classified among and (2) determine the scales to be utilized in testing 
the major hypothesis. 

PROGRAM BIGFACT performed the factor analysis on the mean item 
scores obtained for each of the 163 I & R units. The computer program 
first produced the means and standard deviations of the fifty-one items 
across all units. These results appear in Table 6. Following the cal- 
culation of Item means and standard deviations, the program produced 
a matrix of item intercorrelations. 



Kenneth B. Smith, An Analysis of the Relationship. Between Effec- 
tiveness of the Multiunit Elementary School's Instructional Improvement 
Committee and Interpersonal and Leader Behavior s > Technical Report No. 
230, (Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Research and Development Center for 
Cognitive Learning, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 1972), pp. 68-69. 



TABLE 6 

MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF 
I & R UNIT OPERATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



X teiu 

Number 


Mean 


otauaaro 
Deviation 


Item 
Number 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


1 


1.953 


.515 


27 


2.213 


.906 


2 


2.141 


.596 


28 


1.711 


.607 


3 


2.052 


.563 


29 


2.714 


.885 


4 


1.995 


.496 


30 


1.748 


.581 


5 


2.254 


.525 


31 


2.006 


.656 


6 


2.085 


.585 


32 


2.162 


.715 


7 


2.605 


.628 


33 


2.499 


1.114 


8 


2.241 


.554 


34 


3.027 


1.101 


9 


2.006 


.614 


35 


2.596 


.876 


10 


1.973 


.535 


36 


2.702 


.851 


H 


1.824 


.613 


37 


2.602 


.821 


12 


2.587 


.663 


38 


2.407 


.829 


13 


2.182 


.771 


39 


1.733 


.585 


14 


2.025 


.659 


40 


2.220 


.716 


15 


2.502 


.596 


41 


2.685 


.792 


16 


2.546 


.558 


42 


2.777 


.767 


17 


2.547 


.554 


43 


3.672 


. 997 


18 


2.579 


.581 


44 


2.999 


1.052 


19 


2.173 


.701 


45 


2.2:^ 


.802 


20 


2.447 


.724 


46 


2.748 


.857 


21 


2.324 


.854 


47 


2.537 


.755 


22 


2.385 


1.040 


48 


2.279 


.775 


23 


2.514 


1.005 


49 


1.750 


.584 


24 


2.953 


.982 


50 


2.161 


.642 


25 


1.737 


.669 


51 


2.353 


.705 


26 


2.473 


.981 
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Principal component analysis was used to determine the factors. 

Principal component analysis extracts first that common factor account* 

ing for the largest pi rt of the variance in the correlation matrix and 

second, that factor, uncorrelated with the first, accounting for the 

2 

largest part of the remaining variance, and so forth. This procedure 

is referred to as extraction of eigenvalues from a correlation matrix. 

Since principal- component analysis extracts factors in the order of 

variance accounted for, the process can be terminated at any point 

desired, assuring that maxlmtmi variance is accounted for by the extracted 
3 

factors. A limit of six factors extracted was set. From the correla-> 
tion matrix (R) PROGRAM BI6FACT performed a factor analysis and calcu- 
lated the eigenvalues of R which are listed in Table 7 along with the 
percent of variance attributable to each. 

The varlmax orthogonal method of rotation was used in order to 
place the factors on a more objective basis and to have the resulting 
factors accounted for in terms of common variance. The correlation 
matrix was rotated in order to increase the strength of the relation- 
ship between the extracted factors and the items clustered around 
each principal factor. Table 8 presents the factor loadings for the 
I & R Unit Operations. 

After the factors were located, they were interpreted and identi- 
fied. Interpretation was based generally upon the items to which the 



Kerlinger, op. clt. , pp. 659-689. 

3 

Spuck and Mclsaac, op. cit. , p. 3. 

o 

ERIC 



TABLE 7 

EIGENVALUES OBTAINED FROM FACTOR ANALYSIS OF THE 
I & R UNIT OPERATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE ITEMS 



Factor 
Nuiaber 


E l^envalue 


Contribution 
to Variance 


Percent of 
Variance 


1 


18.042 


57.1 


57.1 


2 


4.378 


13.9 


71.0 


3 


3.246 


10.3 


81.2 


4 


2.286 


7.2 


88.5 


5 


2.022 


6.4 


94.9 


6 


1.624 


5.1 


100.0 



factors were strongly and weakly related. The fifty-one I & R Unit 
Operations Questionnaire Items were arranged on the Instrument according 
to the four categories presented In the performance objectives: items 
1-18, Instructional Program; Items 19-24, Staff Development; Items 25- 
47, Organizational Operations, Items 48-51, School-Community Relations.* 
The factor analysis of the Items Identified six factors. The first 
factor consisted of he Items from Instructional Program, minus items 
11, 13, 14, and 3 which later appeared in a group as the sixth factor. 
The second factor consisted of Items 25-34 and Items 37 and 36 from 
Organizational Operations; these items were identified as "procedural" 



Klausmeier, et al. , loc. clt. 
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Operations being separated into two factors, "procedural" and "substan- 
tive" matters. Based upon the results of the factor analysis, it was 
decided to use the following eight scales in testing the major hypothe- 
sis: I & R Unit Total Effectiveness; I & R Unit Instructional Program 
(I & II) Effectiveness; I & R Unit Instructional Program (I) Effective- 
ness; I & R Unit Instructional Program (II) Effectiveness; I & R Unit 
Organizational Operations (Procedural) Effectiveness; I & R Unit Organi- 
zational Operations (Substantive) Effectiveness; I & R Unit School- 
Community Relations Effectiveness; and I & R Unit Staff Development 
Effectiveness. 

Multiple Regression Assungtions 

After the independent variables in the major hypothesis were calcu- 
lated and the dependent variable had been factor analyzed, an assessment 
of the sample data was made to determine whether the variables in the 
major hypothesis satisfied the criteria which help to provide the theo- 
retical justifications for the multiple regression analysis and the 
associated F test.^ 

The first assumption specifies that sample data obtained on each 
variable must come from a population which has a normal distribution of 
scores. In order to determine whether this assumption was satisfied in 
the sample data, the skew and kurtosis for each variable's sample dis- 
tribution were analyzed through the use of PROGRAM DISTX. Table 9 pre- 
sents the mean, standard deviation, skew, probability of skew, kurtosis, 

^William L. Hays, Statistics , (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Wins- 
ton, 1963), pp. 364-365. 537. 
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and probability of kurtosis for each variable's sample. The probability 
associated with each sample distribution's skew and kurtosis indicates 
the frequency with which the skew and kurtosis can be expected to occur 
by chance alone. The variables which had a hij,hly skewed sample distri- 
bution and a low probability of occuring by chance were noted and given 
careful consideration since skew probability was a possible indication 
of a skew in the population. 

The second assumption states that the error variance must have 
the same value for all treatment populations. This assum^ cion was 
satisfied because nearly the same number of cases appear in the various 
samples. 

The third assumption requires independence of observations. The 
data collection procedures utilized in this study assured the investiga- 
tor that this assumption was satisfied. 

Test of the Major Hypothesis 

The major hypothesis of the study stated thiat there was no signifi- 
cant relationship between I & R unit effectiveness and the interrela- 
tionships of (1) I & R unit member compatibility, (2) the unit leader's 
Instrumental Leadership, Supportive I eadership, and Participative 
Leadership behavior, and (3) the Vvel r.r rask structure as perceived 
by I & R unit members. 

The analytical objective was to calculate the correlations which 
the five independent variables, I & R unit member compatibility, 
Instrumental Leadership behavior, Supportive Leadership behavior, 
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Participative Leadership behavior, and task structure, had slmultan-- 
eously with each of the eight dependent variables, measures of I & R 
unit effectiveness, and determine whether the correlations were signi- 
ficant. Multiple regression was the statistical technique chosen for 
this purpose because It enables one to determine the strength of the 
relationship between a dependent variable and two or more Independent 
variables and the usefulness of that relationship In predicting the 
dependent variable. 

In the multiple regression analysis, a forward stepwise procedure 
was used In which the Independent variable which explained the dependent 
variable to the greatest extent was entered first, followed by the 
Independent variable which explained the dependent variable to the 
next greatest extent, and so forth. PROGRAM WISE*LIB.SETSTP, a computer 
program available at the University of Wisconsin, Wisconsin Information 
Systems for Education, was used to perform the stepwise multiple regres- 
slon. 

The tables Illustrating the results of the regression ar.alyses are 
composed o£ two sections. The first section presents, for each st^p, 
the name of the Independent variable entered Into the equation, the 
multiple correlation coefficient, the coefficient of determlnitior 
which Is the percentage of the variance of the dependenr varla,)le ex- 
plained by the Independent variable, the F test for signiJlcance of 
variation explained by the combination of the Independent variables. 



Ibid. , p. 567. 



and the partial F test which tests whether or not the introduction of the 
new variable at that particular step resulted in a significant increase 
In the coefficient of determination. The second section presents the 
standardized regression coefficient for each variable which represents 
the relative contribution of each independent variable to the total re- 
gression equation. At the first step, the coefficient for the variable 
entered is shown; at the second step, the coefficient for the first vari- 
able and the variable entered at that step are shown, and so forth. 

Where the overall F test was statistically significant at the .05 
level, reflecting a significant relationship between the dependent vari- 
able and the independent variables, the value was marked with an aster ick. 
Where the partial F value was significant, indicating a significant 
contribution of the variable entering the equation at that step, an 
asterick was also used. 

Table 10 presents the means, standard deviations, and correlation 
coefficients for the independent variables; Table 11 presents these 
same data for the dependent variables. The correlations between the 
dependent variables and the independent variables are shown in Table 12; 
correlational relationships are described in conjunction with the over- 
all analysis of data. 

The hypothesis that tnere is no significant relationship between 
I & R unit effectiveness and the interrelationships of (1) I & R unit 
member compatibility, (2) the unit leader's Instrumental Leadership, 
Supportive Leadership, and Participative Leadership behavior, and (3) the 
level of task structure as perceived by I & R unit members was tested 
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using the eight dependent measures associated with I & R unit effective- 
ness: I & R Unit Total Effectiveness, I & R Unit Instructional Pre gram 
(I & II) Effectiveness, I & R Unit Instructional Program (I) Effective- 
ness, I 6c R Unit Instructional Program (II) Effectiveness, I & R Unit 
Organizational Operations (Procedural) Effectiveness, I & R Unit Organi- 
zational Operations (Substantive) Effectiveness, I & R Unit School- 
Community Relations Effectiveness, and I & R Unit Staff Development 
Effectiveness. The analyses of these relationships are presented in 
Tables 13 through 20. 

Table 13 illustrates the relationship between the dependent variable, 
I & R Unit Total Effectiveness, which was the sum of the scores obtained 
for each of the six I & R Unit Operations Questionnaire factors, and 
the independent variables of I & R unit member compatibility. Instru- 
mental Leadership behavior. Supportive Leadership behavior. Participative 
Leadership behavior, and task structure. Thirty-four percent of the 
variation in I & R Unit Total Effectiveness was explained by the inde- 
pendent measures Instrumental Leadership behavior. Participative Leader- 
ship behavior, task structure. Supportive Leadership behavior, and com- 
patibility, and a significant amount of the variation was explained at 
each step. The partial F value indicated a significant increase in 
the coefficient of determination only at step 1> which was the intro- 
duction of Instrumental Leadership behavior. Thirty-two percent of the 
I 6 R Unit Total Effectiveness variation was explained by Instrumental 
Leadership behavior while all of the other four independent variables 
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only added an additional two percent increase. The correlation coeffi- 
cients (Table 12) between I & R Unit Total Effectiveness and Instrumental 
Leadership behavior, Supportive Leadership behavior, and Participative 
Leadership behavior were significant. Both the correlation coefficient 
and the standardized regression coefficients indicated a positive rela- 
tionship betweea Instrumental Leadership behavior and the dependent 
variable. Standardized regression coefficients for the variable Instru- 
mental Leadership behavior were all .50 or above. The introduction of 
variables Participative Leadership behavior, task structure, Supportive 
Leadership behavior, and compatibility at steps 2, 3, 4, and 5 did not 
significantly increase the coefficient of determination, although the 
multiple correlation coefficient remained significant. 

Table 14 illustrates the relationship between the dependent variable, 
I & R Unit Instructional Program (I & II) Effectiveness, and the five 
independent variables. Eighteen percent of the variation in I & R Unit 
Instructional Program (I & II) Effectiveness was explained by the five 
independent measures of Instrumental Leadership behavior. Supportive 
Leadership behavior, compatibility, task structure, and Participative 
Leadership behavior, and a significant amount of the variation was ex- 
plained at each step. The partial F value indicated a significant in- 
crease in the coefficient of determination at steps 1 and 2, the intro- 
duction of variables Instrumental Leadership behavior and Supportive 
Leadership behavior, Ihe correlation coefficients (Table 12) between 
I & R Unit Instructional Program (I & II) Ef fectivene<:j and Instrumental 
Leadership behavior and Supportive Leadership behavior were significant. 
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Both the correlation coefficients and the standardized regression coeffi- 
cients Indicated positive relationships between the dependent variable 
and Instrumental Leadership behavior and Supportive Leadership behavior. 
Eleven percent of the variation In I & R Unit Instrumental Program (I & II) 
Effectiveness was explained by the variable Instrumental Leadership be- 
havlor» while Supportive Leadership behavior at step 2 Increased the 
variation explained by a five percent significant Increase, The Intro- 
duction of variables compatibility » task structure, and Participative 
Leadership behavior at steps 3, 4, and 5 did not significantly Increase 
the coefficient of determination. 

Table 15 Illustrates the relationship between I & R Unit Instructl jual 
Program (I) Effectiveness and the five Independent variables. Eighteen 
percent of the variation in I & R Unit Instructional Program Jji) Effec- 
tiveness was explained by the five Independent measures of Supportive 
Leadership behavior, Instrumental Leadership behavior, compatibility, 
task structure, and Participative Leadership behavior, and a significant 
amount of the variation was explained at each step. The partial F value 
indicated a significant Increase in the coefficient of deteminatlon 
at steps 1 and 2, the introduction of variables Supportive Leadership 
behavior and Instrumental Leadership behavior. The correlar.ion coeffi- 
cients (Table 12) between the dependent variable and each of the three 
leadership variables were significant. Both the correlation coeffi- 
cients and the standardized regression coefficients indicated positive 
reJ ationships between I & R Unit Instructional Program (I) Effectiveness 
and Supportive Leadership behavior and Instrumental Leadership behavior. 
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Twelve percent of the variation in I & R Unit Instructional Program (I) 
Effectiveness was explained by the variable Supportive Leadership beha-* 
vior> while Instrumental Leadership behavior at step 2 increased the 
variation explained by a five percent significant increase. The intro- 
duction of variables compatibility, task structure, and Participative 
Leadership behavior at steps 3, 4, and 5 did not significantly increase 
the coefficient of determination. 

Table 16 illustrates the relationship between the dependent variable 
I & R Unit Instructional Program (II) Effectiveness, and the five inde- 
pendent variables. Thirteen percent of the variation in I & R Unit 
Instructional Program (II) Effectiveness vas explained by the five inde- 
pendent measures of Instrumental Leadership behavior, compatibility. 
Supportive Leadership behavior, Part:*clpative Leadership behavior, and 
task structure, and a significant amount of the variation was explained 
at each step. The partial F value indicated a significant increase in 
the coefficient of determination at steps 1 and 2, the introduction of 
variables Instrumental Leadership behavior and compatibility. The corre- 
lation coefficients (Table 12) between I & R Unit Instructional Program 
(II) Effectiveness and Instrumental Leadership behavior and compatibility 
were significant. Both the correlation coefficients and the standardized 
regression coefficients indicated positive relationships between the 
dependent variable and Instrumental Leadership behavior and compatibility 
Only nine percent of the variation in I & R Unit Instructional Program 
(II) Effectiveness was explained by the variable Instrumental Leadership 
be .avlor, and the addition of compatibility at step 2 only increased the 
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variation explained by a two percent significant increase. The intro-* 
ductlon of variables Supportive Leadership behavior » Participative 
Leadership behavior, and task structure at steps 3» 4» and 5 did not 
significantly increase the coefficient of determination. 

Table 17 illustrates the relationship between the dependent variable » 
I & R Unit Organizational Operations (Procedural) Effectiveness » and the 
five independent measures of Participative Leadership behavior. Instru- 
mental Leadership behavior » Supportive Leadership behavior, compatibility » 
and task structure, and a significant amount of variation was explained 
at each step. The partial F value indicated a significant increase in 
the coefficient of determination at steps 1 and 2» uhe introduction of 
variables Participative Leadership behavior and Instrumental Leadership 
behavior. The correlation coeCficlents (Table 12) between I & R Unit 
Organizational Operations (Procedural) Effectiveness and Participative 
Leadership behavior and Instrumental Leadership behavior were signifi- 
cant. Both the correlation coefficients and the standardized regression 
coefficients indicated positive relationships between the dependent 
variable and Participative Leadership behavior and Instrumental Leader- 
ship behavior. Fifteen percent of the variation In I & R Unit Organi- 
zational Operations (Procedural) Effectiveness was explained by the 
variable Participative Leadership behavior* and Instrumental Leadership 
behavior at step 2 Increased the variation explained by an eight per- 
cent significant increase. The introduction of variables Supportive 
Leadership behavior* compatibility » and task structure at steps 3> 4, 
and 5 did tot significantly Increase the coefficient of determination. 
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Table 18 lllustLates the relationship between the dependent variable, 
I & R Unit Organizational Operations (Substantive) Effectiveness, and 
the five independent variables. Nineteen percent of the variation in 
I & R Unit Organizational Operations (SubstantivcO Effectiveness was 
explained by the five independent measures of Instrumental Leadership 
behavior. Supportive Leadership behavior, compatibility. Participative 
Leadership behavior, and task structure, and a significant amount of the 
variation was explained at each step. The partial F value indicated a 
significant increase in the coefficient of determination at steps 1 and 
2, the introduction of Instrumental Leadership behavior and Supportive 
Leadership behavior. The correlation coef f icl<?its (Table 12) between 
I & R Unit Organizational Operations (Substantive) Effectiveness and 
Instrumental Leadership behavior and Supportive Leadership behavior 
were significant. Both the correlation coefficients and the standard- 
ized regression coefficients indicated positive relationships between 
the dependent variable and Instrumental Leadership behavior and Suppor- 
tive Leadership behavior. Fifteen percent of the variation in I & R Unit 
Organizational Operations (Substantive) was explained by the variable 
Instrumental Leadership behavior, and Supportive Leadership behavior 
at step 2 Increased the variation explained by a four percent signifi- 
cant Increase. The Introduction of variables compatibility. Participa- 
tive Leadership behavior, and task structure did not significantly 
Increase the coefficient of determination. 

Table 19 Illustrates the relationship between the dependent variable, 
I & R Unit School-Community Relations Effectiveness, and the five 

ERIC 
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Independent variables. Only eight percent of the variation in I & K Unit 
School-Community Relations Effectiveness was explained by the five Inde- 
pendent measures of Supportive Leadership behavior, In»truniantal Leader- 
ship behavior I Participative Leadership behavior, compatibility, and 
task structure. Five percent of the variation in the dependent variable 
was explained by the variable Supportive Leadership behavior. The intro- 
duction of vai'lables Instrumental Leadership behavior. Participative 
Leadership behavior, compatibility, and task structure at steps 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 did not significantly Increase the coefficient of determination. 
The correlation coefficient (Table 12) between I & R Unit School- 
Community Relations Effectiveness and Supportive Leadership behavior 
was significant and both the correlation coefficient and standardized 
regression coefficients indicated a positive relationship to the depen- 
dent variable. 

Table 20 Illustrates the relationship between the dependent variable, 
I & R Unit Staff Development Effectiveness, and the five independent 
variables. Sixteen percent of the variation in I & R Unit Staff 
Development Effectiveness was explained by the five independent measures 
of Instrumental Leadership behavior, compatibility. Participative Leader- 
ship behavior, task structure, and Supportive Leadership behavior. Fif- 
teen percent of the variation in the dependent variable was explained 
by the variable Instrumental Leadership behavior. The introduction of 
variables coinpatiblllty. Participative Leadership behavior, task struc- 
ture, and Supportive Leadership behavior at steps 2, 3, 4, and 5 did not 
significantly increase the coefficient of determination. The correlation 
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coefficient (Table 12) between I & R Unit Staff Development Effectiveness 
and Instrumental Leadership behavior was significant* and both the cor- 
relation coefficient and standardized regression coefficients Indicated 
a positive relationship to the dependent variable. 

The data analysis for the eight regression models presented In Tables 
13 through 20 provided some Insights Into the relationships between each 
of the eight dependent I & R unit effectiveness variables and the five 
independent variables of I & R unit member compatibility, Instrxmental 
Leadership behavior. Supportive Leadership behavioi". Participative Leader- 
ship behavior, and task structure. Additional Important information, how- 
ever, was presented in the inter-correlation matrices. Tables 10 through 
12. In the forward stepwise procedure In each of the regression analy- 
ses, the independent variable which explained the dependent variable to 
the greatest extent was entered Into the regression equation first, 
the independent variable which explained the dependent variable the 
next greatest was entered into the regression equation second, and so 
forth. In four of the models, the variable Supportive Leadership beha- 
vior entered the equation early and was identified as significantly 
increasing the coefficient of determination. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the variable Participative Leadership behavior in 
correlation with the dependent variables of I & R Unit Instructional 
Program (I & II) Effectiveness, I & R Unit Instructional Program (I) 
Effectiveness, I & R Unit Organizational Operations (Substantive) 
Ef fectivenes-a, and I & R Unit School-Community Relations Ef f ec .iveness 
were only .052, .047, .038, and .008 respectively, less than the 
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correlations between Supportive Leadership behavior and these Indepen- 
dent variables. It Is therefore reasonable to expect that If Supportive 
Leadership behavior would have been withheld from the modelt Participa- 
tive Leadership behavior would h<3ve played an important role in explain- 
ing variation in the dependent variables. Kerllnger indicated that 
most variables which are correlated with a dependent variable are also 
correlated among themselves.'^ Table 10 showed the inter cor relation 
coefficient of Supportive Leadership behavior and Participative Leader- 
ship behavior to be .843. Kerllnger also stated that the ideal predic- 
tive situation is when the correlations between the dependent variables 
and the independent variables are high, and the correlations among the 
independent variables are low. This was not the case for Supportive 
Leadership behavior and Participative Leadership behavior, and the cor- 
relation coefficient of .843 suggests that the variable Supportive 
Leadership behavior was dependent upon the variable Participative Lea- 
dership behavior or vise versa. 

In summary, thtsse analyses revealed a statistically significant 
relationship between the dependent and independent variables. The 
amount of variation in each of the dependent variables explained by 
the independent varia.bles were: I & R Unit Total Effectiveness, 37.09 
percent; I & R Unit Im^tructional Program (I & II) Effectiveness, 18.33 
percent; I & R Unit Instructional Program (I) Effectiveness), 18.11 



Kerllnger, op. cit. , p. 622. 
®Ibid. 
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percent; I & R Unit Instructional Program (II) Effectiveness » 13.08 per* 
cent; I & K Unit Organizational Operations (Procedural) Effectiveness » 
23*89 percent; I & R Unit Organizational Operations (Substantive) Effec- 
tlvenessi 19.53 percent; I & R Unit School-Community Relations E.^fec- 
tlvenessi 7.85 percent; find I & R Unit Staff Development Effectiveness » 
16*27 percent* Thus» the results Indicate that the hypothesis of no 
significant relationship between I & R unit effectiveness and the inter** 
relationship of I & R unit member compatibility, unit leader Instrumental 
Leadership behavior, unit leader Supportive Leadership behavior, unit 
leader Participative Leadership behavior, and the level of task struc- 
ture should be rejected. 

In response to an interest in developing the best regression model 
from the data, an analysis was made of ai:^ the variables obtained from 
the questionnaires to determine whether it was possible to obtain a 
multiple correlation and a coefficient of determination greater than 
those obtained in the test of the major hypothesis* An analysis of the 
correlations between the eight dependent variables and thirteen inde- 
pendent variables not included in the major hypothesis was performed to 
identify those independent variables which had high correlations with 
the dependent variables and low correlations with the other independent 
variables and would contribute to the explained variation in the depen** 
dent variables* This analysis indicated one variable, the I & R unit's 
participation in a school staff development workshop in which unit mem- 
bers were trained to implement IGE, should be added to the model « The 
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pcrcant«80 of people who did not participate in staff development acti- 
vities was used in calculating correlations; therefore* the sign of the 
correlations was changed* 

PROGRAM WISE*LIB.SETSTP» the stepwise multiple regression analysis, 
was used again. The program was directed to enter at each step that 
variable which contributed the greatest increase in the multiple correla- 
tion coefficient. The results of this analysis appear in Tables 21 through 
28. 

The F test indicated that Instrumental Leadership Behavior contri- 
buted significantly to explaining the variance of each dependent variable 
in tie expanded models. The partial F test indicated the introduction 
of che Workshop variable into Ihe expanded model resulted in significant 
increases in the coefficients of determination for the dependent variables 
of: I & R Unit Total Effectiveness at the second step; I & R Unit 
Organizational Operations (Procedural) Effectiveness at the third step; 
I & R Unit Organizational (Substantive) Effectiveness at the third step; 
I & R Unit School-Community Relations Effectiveness at the first step; 
I & R Unit Staff Development Effectiveness at the second step. 

A comparison of the results of this analysis with those obtained in 

the test of the major hypothesis ara presented in Table 29, which presents 

the multiple correlation coefficients (R) and the coefficients of deter- 
2 

minatlon (R ) obtained for the tests of major hypothesis and for the 
expanded models. Kerllnger pointed out the limited usefulness of adding 
new variables to a regression equation due to the regression law of dimin- 
ishing ret urns. ■'■^ 



Ibid., p. 625. 
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Tests of the Ancillary Hypotheses 

The ancillary hypotheses presented in Chapter I were tested using a 
Pearson product moment correlation procedure to determine the strength of 
the linear relationship between the variables considered in each of the 
hypotheses. This analysis was performed by PROGRAM WISE^STAT.DISTX which 
produced means » standard deviations , correlations » skew» kurtosis^ the 
probabilities associated with the correlations , skew, and kurtosis. 

The ancillary hypotheses were posed to assess eii;>irically the rela- 
tionship between I & R unit effectiveness and several factors which have 
been assumed to be related to it. 

The hypotheses » as stated, were: 

1. There is no significant relationship between I & R unit 
effectiveness and the number of the I & R unit members. 

2. There is no significant relationship between I & R unit 
effectiveness and the number of hours the I & R unit mem^ 
bers meet per week. 

3. There is no significant relationship between I & R unit 
effectiveness and the percentage of the I & R unit mem- 
bers who participated in staff development activities for 
school staff as described in the IGE/MUS-E in^>lementation 
strategy. 

Table 30 describes the correlation coefficients obtained between each 
of the eight I & R unit effectiveness variables and the Independent vari- 
ables in the three ancillary hypotheses. The probability that coefficients 
as high or higher would occur purely by chance is indicated within the 
parentheses below each coefficient. The means, standard deviations, skew 
probability of skew, kurtosis, and probability of kurtosis are presented 
in Appendix G. 
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Of these three ancillary questions tested* only I & R \init meinbers* 
participation in staff development activities for school staff was signi- 
ficantly correlated with any of the I & R unit effectiveness variables* 
I & R unit aeober participation in staff development activities was sig- 
nificantly correlated with I & R Unit Total Effectiveness, I & R Unit 
Organizational Operations (Procedural) Effectiveness, I & R Unit Organiza- 
tional Operations (Substantive) Effectiveness, I & R Unit School-Community 
Relations Effectiveness, and I & R Unit Staff Development Effectiveness* 
The number of I & R unit members and the nmober of hours an I & R unit 
meets per week were found to have non-significant correlations with each 
of the eight I & R unit effectiveness variables* 

Inherent within the use of the correlational aethod of hypothesis 
testing, causality cannot be inferred from the obtained results; however, 
the results should be considered worthy of observational analysis if a 
determination of causality is subsequently desired* 



CHAPTER IV 



SUMMARY. FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 

This chapter consists of three sections. The first section contains 
a summary of the study as presented in the first three chapters. The 
second section presents the findings and conclusions of the study. The 
chapter concludes with in5)lications for practice and further research. 

Summary 

In Chapter I, the problem of identifying those factors which should 
be considered in staffing an I & R unit in order for it to perform effec- 
tively was presented.' The main function of an I «< R unit was identified 
as planning, carrying out, and evaluating as a team, the instructional 

programs for children assigned to the unit. Studies conducted by 

12 3 
Pellegrin, Klausmeier, and Ironside presented evidence that despite 

the development of the prototypic organizational model and other aspects 

of the IGE system and despite the development of the set of performance 

objectives for I & R units, there is a considerable amount of variance 

among I & R units in attaining the R and D Center's specifically stated 

^Pellegrin, loc. cit. 

^Klausmeier, Quilling, and Sorenson, The Development and Evaluation 
of the Multiunit Elementary School, 1966-70 , op. cit., p. 9. 

^Ironside, op. cit., pp. 129-131. 
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performance objectives* In response to the evidence found In these 
three studies, this study was undertaken to determine empirically fac-* 
tors which significantly related to the operational effectiveness of 
I & R units* 

A review of the research and literature dealing with small group 
behavior Indicated a variety of factors which may Influence small group 
effectiveness and that a theoretical Integration of these factors Is 
needed* Shaw organized variables which Influence group process Into four 
environments: the physical environment, the personal environment, the 
social environment, and the task environment* 

A theoretical model of small group effectiveness based upon the 
framework suggested by Shaw and selected aspects of social systems theory. 
Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation Theory, and Path-Goal 
Theory of Leadership was proposed* Small group effectiveness was pre- 
sented as being a function of the Interrelationships of the personal 
environment, the physical environment, the social environment, and the 
task environment* 

The following hypothesis was posed for testing: 

There Is no significant relationship between I & R unit effec- 
tiveness and the Interrelationships of (1) I & R unit member 
compatibility, (2) the unit leader's Instrumental Leadership 
Supportive Leadership, and Participative Leadership behaviors, 
and (3) the level of task structure as perceived by I & R unit 
members. 

Three ancillary hypotheses were also posed for testing: 

!♦ There Is no significant relationship between I & R unit 
effectiveness and the number of I & R unit members. 
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2# There Is no significant relationship between I & R unit 
effectiveness and the number of hours the I & R unit 
meets per week* 

3# There Is no significant relationship between I & R unit 
effectiveness and the percentage of the I & R unit mem-- 
bers who participated in staff development activities 
for school staff as described in the IGE/MUS-E implement- 
tation strategy* 

For this study» effectiveness » the dependent variable, was defined 
as goal achievement. The independent variables were each defined* 
Compatibility was defined as a property o£ a relation among people that 
leads to mutual satisfaction of interpersonal needs and harmonious co*-* 
existence* The three leadership behaviors were defined as follows: 
Instrumental Leadership behavior — clarifies expectations, assigns 
specific tasks, and specifies procedures to be followed; Supportive 
Leadership behavior— considers the needs of subordinates and is friendly 
and approachable; Participative Leadership behavior — allows subordinates 
to influence his/her decisions by asking for suggestions and includes 
subordinates in decision making. Task was defined as what must be done 
in order for the group to achieve its goal or subgoal* A task is highly 
unstructured when task stimuli and instructions are complex, non-repeti- 
tive, and ambiguous; a task is highly structured when task stimuli and 
instructions are simple^ repetitive, and clear* 

Chapter II presented the development of the survey instruments, 
validity and reliability analyses of the instrument, a definition of the 
study population, a description of the procedures for sample selection, 
a description of the data collection procedure, and the statistical 
techniques employed in analyzing the data* The section on instrumentation 
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to measure I & R unit effectiveness, ''I & R Unit Operations Question*- 
nalre,'^ was of particular significance, because no measures existed for 
this purpose* Data were collected from 163 X & R units In forty-five 
schools, which were reuidcxnly selected from a population of schools meet-- 
Ing specified criteria. The statistical procedure used to test the major 
hypothesis was stepwise multiple regression; the relationship proposed 
In each of the ancillary hypotheses was tested using a Pearson products- 
moment correlation coefficient. Chapter III presented the results of 
the statistical analyses of the collected data. 

Findings and Conclusions 

This section contains an analysis of the major hypothesis and the 
ancillary hypotheses being tested In this study and the conclusions 
drawn from these tests. Because eight different measures of I & R unit 
effectiveness were used to test the major hypothesis and because the 
hypothesis Included multiple variables, no unilateral conclusions could 
be drawn. However, the detection of commonality among significant 
variables Is discussed relative to general conclusions about the hypo- 
theses. The probability level for all tests of statistical significance 
was established at .05. 

Findings 

The major hypothesis stated, ^'There Is no significant relationship 
between I & R unit effectiveness a- -1 the interrelationship of (1) I R 
unit member compatibility, (2) the unit leader* s Instrumental Leadership 
behavior. Supportive Leadership behavior, and Participative Leadership 



behavior, and (3) the level of task structure as perceived by I & R unit 
menbers." This hypothesis was testing using eight different measures of 
I & R unit effectiveness as the dependent variable. The major findings 
of thcs multiple linear regression analyses were: 



A. For the original model 

la. In the regression equation, only Instrumental Leader- 
ship behavior contributed significantly to the variance 
in I & R Unit Total Effectiveness. 

lb. Tl-ie Pearson product-moment correlation indicated that 
InstrunKntal Leadership behavior. Supportive Leadership 
behavior, and Participative Leadership behavior are 
each significantly correlated with I & R Unit Total 
Effectiveness. 

2a. In the regression equation. Instrumental Leadership 

and Supportive Leadership behavior contributed signifi- 
cantly to the variance in I & R Unit Instructional 
Program (I & II) Effectiveness. 

2b. The Pearson product-vnoment correlation indicated that 
Instrumental Leadership behavior. Supportive Leadership 
behavior, and Participative Leadership behavior are 
each significantly correlated with I & R Unit Instruc- 
tional Program (I & II) Effectiveness. 

3a. In the regression equation. Supportive Leadership beha- 
vior and Instrumental Leadership behavior contributed 
significantly to the variance in I & R Unit Instructional 
Program (I) Effectiveness. 

3b. The Pearson product-moment correlation indicated that 
Instrumental Leadership behavior. Supportive Leadership 
behavior, and Participative Leadership behavior are each 
sigt.ificantly correlated with I & R Unit Instructional 
Program (I) Effectiveness. 

4a. In the regression equation. Instrumental Leadership be- 
havior and conpatibility contributed significantly to 
the variance in I & R Unit Instructional Program (II) 
Effectiveness. 

4b. The Pearson product-moment correlation indicated that 
Instrumental Leadership behavior are each significantly 



correlated with I & R Unit Instructional Program (II) 
Effectiveness • 

5a. In the regression equation , Participative Leadership 
behavior and Instruioental Leadership behavior contrl*-* 
buted significantly to the variance In I & R Unit 
Organizational Operations (Procedural) Effectiveness* 

5b • The Pearson prDduct--moinent correlation Indicated that 
Instrumental Leadership behavior , Supportive Leadership 
behavior , and Participative Leadership behavior are 
each significantly correlated with I & R Unit (Proce- 
dural) Effectiveness. 

6a. In the regression equation , Instrumental Leadership 

behavior and Supportive Leadership behavior contributed 
significantly to the variance in I & R Unit Organlza-- 
tlonal Operations (Substantive) Effectiveness. 

6b. The Pearson product-moment correlation indicated that 
Instrumental Leadership behavior. Supportive Leader- 
ship behavior, and Participative Leadership behavior 
are each significantly correlated with I & R Unit 
(Substantive) Effectiveness. 

7a. In the regression equation, only Supportive Leadership 
behavior contributed significantly to the variance in 
I & R Unit School-Community Relations Effectiveness. 

7b. The Pearson product-moment correlation indicated that 
^instrumental Leadership behavior. Supportive Leader- 
ship behavior, and Participative Leadership behavior 
are each significantly correlated with I & R Unit 
School- Community Relations Effectiveness. 

8a. In the regression equation, only Instrumental Leader- 
ship behavior contributed significantly to the variance 
in I & R Unit Staff Development Effectiveness. 

8b. The Pearson product-moment correlation indicated that 
Instrumental Leadership behavior. Supportive Leader- 
ship behavior, and Participative Leadership behavior 
are each significantly correlated with I & R Unit 
Staff Development Effectiveness. 

For the expanded model 

1. In the expanded regression equation. Instrumental 
Leadership behavior and workshop participation con- 
tributed significantly to the variance in I & R Unit 
Total Effectiveness. 



2, In the expanded regression equation. Instrumental 
Leadership Leadership behavior and Supportive Leader- 
ship behavior contributed significantly to the 
variance in I & R Unit Instructional Program (I & II) 
Effectiveness. 

3, In the expanded regression equation. Supportive Leader- 
ship behavior and Instrumental Leadership behavior con- 
tributed significantly to the variance in I & R Unit 
Instructional Program (I) Effectiveness, 

4, In the expanded regression equation. Instrumental 
Leadership behavior and compatibility contributed 
significantly to the variance in I & R Unit Instruc- 
tional Program (II) Effectiveness, 

5, In the expanded regression equation. Participative 
Leadership behavior. Instrumental Leadership behavior, 
and workshop participation contributed significantly 
to the variance in I & R Unit Organizational Opera- 
tions (Procedural) Effectiveness, 

6, In the expanded regression equation. Instrumental 
Leadership behavior. Supportive Leadership behavior, 
and workshop participation contributed significantly 
to the variance in I & R Unit Organizational Opera- 
tions (Substantive) Effectiveness, 

7, In the expanded regression equation, workshop partici- 
pation. Supportive Leadership behavior, and Instru- 
ntental Leadership behavior contributed significantly 
to the variance in I & R Unit School-Community Rela- 
tions Effectiveness, 

8, In the expanded regression equation. Instrumental 
Leadership behavior and workshop participation con- 
tributed significantly to the variance in I & R Unit 
Staff Development Effectiveness, 



Theory and related literature indicated that relationships would be 
expected to exist between small group effectiveness and group member coitt- 
patibility, leadership behavior, and perceived task structure level. The 
findings in this study indicated that the expected relationships do exist; 
however, only leadership behavior contributed significantly to the amount 
of variance in each of che dependent variables. 
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There were consistently strong relationships between each of the 
measures of I & R unit effectiveness and Instruxoental Leadership beha- 
vior. The F tests Indicated that the other Independent variables were 
found to have significant relationships with I & R unit effectiveness when 
considered In coniblnatlon. 

Instrumental Leadership behavior and Supportive Leadership behavior 
were often significantly related to I & R unit effectiveness. The de- 
scriptive data Indicated generally medium to low scores for the perceived 
level of task structure. According to House's Path**6oal Theory of Leader- 
ship, significant relationships between I & R unit effectiveness and the 
leadership behaviors would be expected when task structure was medium 
to low. 

I & R xmlt member compatibility was found to be related to each mea- 
sure of I & R unit effectiveness when considered In combination with 
Instrumental Leadership behavior. Supportive Leadership behavior, Parti- 
cipative Leadership behavior, task structure, and workshop participation. 
Howe^^er, It was surprising not to find group member compatibility account- 
ing for a significant proportion of the variance In most of che I & R 
unit effectiveness categories. The partial F tests Indicated that the 
amount of variance explained was significantly Increased only In I & R 
unit Instructional program (II) effectiveness. 

The first ancillary hypothesis stated, "There Is no significant 
relationship between I & R unit effectiveness and the number of I & R 
unit members." No statistically significant correlation was found be- 
tween any of the eight measures of I & R unit effectiveness and the num- 
ber of I & R unit members. 

ERLC 
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The second ancillary hypothesis stated t ''There Is no significant 
relationship between I & R unit effectiveness and the nuaber of hours 
the I & R unit meets per week/' No statistically significant correlation 
was found between any of the eight measures of I & R unit effectiveness 
and the number of hours the I & R unit meets per week. 

The third ancillary hypothesis stated, "There Is no significant 
relationship between I & R unit effectiveness and the percentage of the 
I & R unit members who participated In staff development activities for 
school staff as described In the I6E/MUS-E liqplementatlon strategy." A 
statistically significant correlation was found between the percentage 
of the I & R unit meiii)ers who participated in staff development activi- 
ties for school staff as described in the I6E/MUS-E implementation stra- 
tegy and each of the following variables: I & R unit total effectiveness; 
I & R unit organizational operations (procedural) ef fectivenecs; I & R 
unit organizational operations (substantive) effectiveness; I & R unit 
school-comiminity relations effectiveness; I & R unit staff development 
effectiveness. No statistically significant correlation was found be- 
tween the percentage of the I & R unit members who participated in staff 
development activities for school staff as described in the IGE/MUS-E 
implementation strategy and each of the following variables: I & R unit 
instructional program (I & II) effectiveness; I & R unit instructional 
program (I) effectiveness; I & R unit instructional program (II) effec- 
tiveness. 

Conclusions 

Based on the findings of the study, the following conclusions were 
drawn with respect to I & R unit ef f ectlveneSR : 

ERIC 
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1« Of the variables considered, I & R unit meinber compati- 
bility, the unit leader's Instrumental Leadership 
behavior, the unit leader's Supportive Leadership beha- 
vior, the unit leader's Participative Leadership beha- 
vior, and the level of task structure, only leader beha- 
vior significantly influenced each of the eight measures 
of I & R unit effectiveness. 

2. The amount of variance explained is significantly increased 
by Instrumental Leadership behavior in I & R unit total 
effectiveness, I & R unit Instructional program (I & II) 

ef fiectiveness, I & R unit Instructional program (I) effec- 
tiveness, I & R unit instructional program (II) effective- 
ness, I & R unit organizational operations (procedural) 
effectiveness, I & R unit organizational operations (sub- 
stantive) effectiveness, and I & R unit staff development 
effectiveness (all measures of I & R unit effectiveness 
except I & R unit school-community relations effectiveness). 

3. When workshop participation is added to the models, the 
amount of variance e»)lalned is significantly increased by 
Instrumental Leadership behavior in each of the eight mea- 
sures of I & R unit effectiveness. 

4. The amount of variance explained is significantly increased 
by I & R unit member workshop participation in I & R unit 
total effectiveness, I & R unit organizational operations 
(procedural) effectiveness, I & R unit organizational opera- 
tions (substantive) effectiveness, I & R unit school- 
community relations effectiveness, and I & R unit staff 
development effectiveness. 

5. There is no significant relationship between I & R unit 
effectiveness and the number of I & R unit members. 

6. There is no significant relationship between I & R unit 
effectiveness and the number of hours the I & R unit meets 
per week. 

7. The percentage of the I & R unit members who participated 
in staff development activities for school staff as de- 
scribed in the IGE/MUS-E implementation strategy is sig- 
nificantly related to each of the following: I & R unit 
total effectiveness; I & R unit organizational operations 
(procedural) effectiveness; I & R unit organizational 
operations (substantive) effectiveness; I & R unit school- 
community relations effectiveness; I & R unit staff de- 
velopment effectiveness. 
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The conclusions that were drawn from the study are limited to the 
population of IGE schools from which the sample was drawn* The conclu** 
sions are limited by having investigated only intragroup variables, only 
those variables characteristically within the small group. The conclusions 

m 

are further limited by the use of self-report instruments which are 
perceptual as opposed to direct measures. The generallzabllity of a 
study composed of these limitations must be constrained by the degree to 
which acceptance can be made of the assumptions underlying both the 
theoretical framework and the statistical procedures employed. However, 
this researcher feels that enough evidence has been obtained from the 
sample of schools to warrant the following implications for practice and 
further research. 

Implications for Practice and Further Research 

This section is composed of the implications which Lhe study's find- 
ings have for the operation of the multiunit elementary school's I & R 
unit and for further research on its operations. 

Implications for Practice 

The multiunit organizational plan requires teachers to work in small 
groups called I & R units which are designed to encourage interpersonal 
interaction and face-to-face discussion among teachers. Moving from the 
age-graded, nelf-contained classioom organization to the multiunit organi- 
zational pattern where teachers work together in teams represents a 
significant change for the teacher. Those who have been Involved in 
implementing the multiunit organization have continually asked, *'What 
factors should be considered in staffing an I & R unit in order for it 

o 
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to perform effectively?" The results of this study indicated that I & R 
unit effectiveness is associated with the unit leader's Instrumental 
Leadership behavior. Supportive Leadership behavior, and Participative 
Leadership behavior, the compatibility of the I & R unit members, the 
level of task structure, and the participation of I & R unit members 
in staff development activities; however, only Instrumental Leadership 
behavior. Supportive Leadership behavior. Participative Leadership be- 
havior, and workshop participation were identified as significant in- 
fluences on I & R unit effectiveness. 

One implication of this major finding is that those who are con- 
cerned with staffing an I & R unit should consider the selection of a 
unit leader who has esdiiblted the behaviors of clarifying expectations, 
assigning specific tasks, specifying procedures to be followed, con- 
sidering the needs of subordinates, being friendly and approachable, 
allowing subordinates to Influence his/her decisions, and including siib- 
ordinates in decision making in other supervisory capacities or a person 
who Is predisposed to behave primarily in this manner. The findings also 
indicated that certain unit leader behaviors were more strongly related 
to certain categories of I & R unit effectiveness which implies that in 
selecting a unit leader, consideration should also be given to the 
adaptability of the candidate in exhibiting the appropriate leadership 
behavior given the task of achieving a specified category of the perfor- 
mance objectives. 

A second implication of this major finding is that in staffing an 
I & R unit consideration should be given to how well the teachers will 
"get along" with one another. Quite often it is not possible for inqple- 
menters to staff I & R units with compatible members. An alternative 
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to screening candidates on the basis of compatibility Is to design and 
provide an ongoing staff development program in order to sensitize I & R 
• unit members to one another's interpersonal needs* 

The finding that I & R unit effectiveness is significantly related 
to the percentage of I & R unit members who participated in staff develop- 
ment activities for school staff as described in the IGE/MUS-E guidelines 
which call for the school's principal and unit leaders to conduct a 
staff development workshop for training teachers in IGE concepts holds 
implications.* Those in decision making positions in school districts 
implementing IGE should be made aware of the significant relationship 
between I & R unit effectiveness and these staff development activities, 
and they should make a commitment to providing the necessary resources 
for these activities to occur. 

It is interesting to note that no significant relationship was found 
to exist between any of the following: I & R unit instructional program 
(I & II) effectiveness; I & R unit instructional program (I) effective- 
ness; I & R unit instructional program (II) effectiveness. This is an 
alarming finding since the main function of an I & R unit is to plan, 
carry out, and evaluate, as a team, the Instructional programs for the 
students assigned to the unit. This finding holds an implication for 
the designers of IGE staff development activities. Activities designed 
for the Instruction of the Instructional Programing Model should be im- 
proved. This implication is also supported in the findings reported in 
Ironside's study of the nationwide installation of IGE.^ 

\lausmeier, et al. , op. cit., pp. 69-87. 
^Ironside, loc. cit. 

O 
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Inpllcatlons for Further Research 

Several questions for further research have been raised by this study. 
Researchers may find the following questions of Interest: 

1. Would a case study of the same phenomena reveal sinllar 
relationships to those found In this study? 

2. Would the results of this study be similar to those found 
using different multiple regression selection procedures? 

3. Would the results of this study be similar across a dif- 
ferent sample of IGE schools? 

4. Could the findings In the regression models be determined 
as causing I & R unit effectiveness or resulting from It? 

5. Is there an optimal number of I & R unit members associa- 
ted with I & R unit effectiveness? 

6. Is there a minimal number of hours in meetings associated 
with I & R unit effectiveness? 

7. Are there other Intra-group variables not examined In the 
study that are related to I & R unit effectiveness? 

8. Is I & R unit effectiveness related to any extras-group 
variables? 

9. Is I & R unit effectiveness Influenced by I & R unit mem- 
ber decision involvement? 

10. Is I & R unit effectiveness related to student achievement? 

11. Why did I & R unit member compatibility not significantly 
influence I & R unit effectiveness? 
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In conclusion, it is the investigator* s sincere hope that this study- 
will provide insight into the operations of the multiunit elementary 
school's I & R unit and that it will stimulate other researchers to 
study those questions raised by this investigation. 
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SEVEN COMPONENTS OF 
INDIVIDUALLY GUIDED EDUCATION (IGE) 



1. A well-defined organization for instruction and a , 
related administrative organization at the build- 
ing and central office levels (the Multiunit 
Elementary School) 

2. A system of instructional programming 

3. Appropriate curriculum materials and instructional 
procedures 

4. A design for measurement and evaluation 

5. A home-school communication program 

6. Facilitative environments 

7. Research and development 



Definition of IGE : IGE is defined as a system for for- 
mulating and carrying out instructional programs for 
individual students in which planned variations are 

made in : 

1. what each student learns, 

2. how rapidly he learns, and 

3. how he goes about learning. 
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I AND R UNIT OPERATIONS SURVW 



EXPERIMENTAL COPY 



You are participating in a study sponsored by the Wisconsin Research 
and Development Center for Cognitive Learning and Uhe University of 
Wisconsin-Madison Department of Educational Administration. Its pur- 
pose is to determine the variables which are important In contributing 
to the operations of an I and R unit. As you consider each of the 
questions in the following survey, think and respond from the view- 
point of your present position. All responses will reu:aln confidential 
and none will be identified by person. 

When you have completed the survey, seal it in the enclosed envelope 
and return it to che teacher designated to return the surveys to the 
Center. 



Published by the Wisconsin Research and Development Center for Cogni- 
tive Learning, supported in part as a research and development center 
by funds from the National Institute of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The opinions expressed herein do not neces- 
sarily reflect the position of the National Institute of Education and 
no official endorsement by the National Institute of Education should 
he inferred. 
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PREFACE 
BACKGROUND DATA 



A. Your Position? A. 

1. Principal 

2. Unit Leader 

3. Unit Teacher 

B. Name of your Unit? B. 



C. Number of teachers in your unit 

including the unit leader? C. 

D. Se^ D. 

1. Male 

2. Female 

E. Number of years in present school? E. 

F. Number of y.^ars in your present 

position? F. 

G. Number of years in your present unit? G. 

H. Total years of teaching experience? H. 

I. Total years of administrative or super- 
visory experience? I. 

J, Highest level of professional prepara- 
tion? J. 



1. Less than Bachelors Degree 

2. Bachelors Degree 

3. Bachelors + 16 credits 

4. Masters Degree 

5. Masters + 16 credits 

6. Masters + 32 credits 

7. Doctors Degree 
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K. Have you participated in a 3-Day 

Principal-Unit Leader Workshop? K. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

L. Have you participated in a school staff 
development workshop in which you were 
trained to implement IGE/MUS-E? L. 

1. Yes 

2. No 

M. What is the average number of times 

your unit meets in a week? M. 

N. What is the average amount of time your 
unit spends In meetings each week (in 
hours)? N. 
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SECTION I 
FIRO-B 



DIRECTIONS ; lor each statement, decide which of the following answers 
best applies to you. Place the number of the answer on the line at the 
left of the statement. Please be as honest as you can. 



1. usually 2. often 3. sometimes 4. occasionally 

5. rarely 6. never 

1. I try to be with people. 

2. I let other people decide what to do. 

3. I join social groups. 

4. I try to have close relationships when I have an opportunity. 

5. I tend to join social organizations when I have an opportunity. 

6. I let other people strongly Influence my actions. 

7. I try to be Included In Informal social activities. 

8. I try to have close, personal relationships with people. 

9. I try to Include other people In my plans. 

10. I let other people control my actions. 

11. I try to have people around me. 

12. I try to get close and personal with people. 

13. When people are doing things together, I tend Co join them. 

14. I am easily led by people. 

15. I try to avoid being alone. 

16. I try to participate in group activities. 
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For each of the next group of statements, choose one of the following 
answers : 

!• most people 2. many people 3. some people 4* a few people 

5# one or two people 6# nobody 



17. 


I 


try to be friendly to people. 


18. 


I let other people decide what to do. 


19. 


My personal relations with people are cool and distant. 


20. 


I 


let other people take charge of things. 


21. 


I 


try to have close relationships with peopla. 


22. 


I 


let other people strongly influence my actions. 


23. 


I 


try to get close and personal with people.. 


24. 


I 


let other people control my actions. 


25. 


I 


act cool and distant with people. 


26. 


I 


am easily led by people. 


n. 


I 


try to have close, personal relationships with people. 


28. 


I 


like people to invite me to things. 


29. 


I 


like people to act close and personal with me. 


30. 


I 


try to influence strongly other people's actions. 


31.' 


I 


like people to invite me to join in their activities. 


32. 


I 


like people to act close toward me. 


33. 


I 


try to take charge of things when I am with people. 


34. 


I 


like people to include me in their activities. 


35. 


I 


like people to act cool and distant toward me. 
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1. most people 2. many people 3. some people 4. a few people 

5. one or two people 6. nobody 

36. I try to have other people do things the way I want them done. 

37. I like people to ask me to participate in their discussions. 

38. I like people to act friendly toward me. 

39. I like people to invite me to participate in their activities. 

40. I like people to act distant toward me. 

For each of the next group of statements choose one of the following 
answers: 

1. usually 2. often 3. sometimes 4. occasionally 

5. rarely 6. never 



41. 


I 


try to be the dominant person when I am with people. 


42. 


I 


like people to Invite me to things. 


43. 


I 


like people to act close toward me. 


44. 


I 


try to have other people do things I want done. 


45. 


I 


like people to Invite me to join their activities. 


46. 


I 


like people to act cool and distant toward me. 


47. 


I 


try to Influence strongly other people's actions. 


48. 


I 


like people to Include me In their activities. 


49. 


I 


like people to act close and personal with me. 


50. 


I 


try to take charge of things when I am with people. 


51. 


I 


like people to Invite m<5 to participate in their activities. 
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1. usually 2. often 3. sometimes 4. occasionally 

5. rarely 6. never 

52. I like people to act distant toward me. 

53. I try to have other people do things the way I want them done. 

54. I take charge of things when I am with people. 



o 
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SECTION II 
I AND R UNIT OPERATIONS QUESTIONNAIRE 



DIRECTIONS ; The following items are based upon the performance objec- 
tives identified by the Wisconsin R and D Center as being the responsi- 
bility of the I and R unit. Please indicate how effectively your unit 
achieves these objectives by circling the response which most accurately 
describes, in your opinion, the operations of your unit. 



VE = Very effectively 

E e Effectively 
SE = Somewhat effectively 

I - Ineffectively 
VI = Very ineffectively 



A. Instructional Program 

I and R unit, in the curricular area(s) to which we 
applying the Instructional Programing Model: 

Develops and/or selects outlines of skills and con- 
cepts to be learned which are appropriate to the 
student in the unit. 

Develops and/or selects behavioral objectives rela- 
ted to the skill and concept outlines. 

Specifies materials, equipment, personnel, space and 
time needed for instruction. 

Uses a variety of materials for each of the identified 
instructional objectives. 

Specifies teacher activities needed for instruction. 

Preassesses students for attainment of the objectives 
within the first month of implementing the Instruc- 
tional Programing Model. 



VE E SE I VI 



Our 
are 

1. 



VE E SE I VI 



2. 



VE E SE I VI 



3. 



VE E SE I VI 



4. 



VE E SE I VI 5. 



VE E SE I VI 



6. 
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VE = Very effectively 

E = Effectively 
SE = Somewhat effectively 

I « Ineffectively 
VI = Very ineffectively 



7* Preassesses students* motivational level, learning 
style, interest and attitudes, and special problems 
VE E SE I VI as soon after the preassessment of objectives attain-' 

ment as the unit staff can conduct the assessment 
and utilize the results. 



VE E SE I VI 



8. Places students in initial groups in IGE curriculum 
areas based on preassessment results regarding 
achievement, learning style, motivational level, 
interest, or other relevant variableCs). 



9. Uses a variety of student grouping patterns in the 
course of a particular curriculum such as (a) inde- 
pendent study, (b) one-to--one (teacher-student), 
VE E SE I VI (c) one-to-one (student-student) , (d) small group 

(3-11 students), (e) medium group (12-19 students) > 
(f) class-sized group (20-39 students), and (g) large 
group (more than 30 students). 



VE E SE I VI 



VE E SE I VI 



VE E SE I VI 



VE E SE I VI 



VE E SE I VI 



VE E SE I VI 



VE E SE I VI 



10. Assesses students for attaixunent of objectives after 
instruction* 

11. Records assessment results in a usable form (e.g., 

on charts, McBee cards, lists, or individual folders). 

12. Conducts evaluation regarding the percentage of 
students who attain specific objectives. 

13. Regroups students at least every two to three weeks 
based on needs and attainment of objectives. 

14. Plans for all I and R unit teachers to teach in the 
IGE subject-matter areas. 

15. Conducts evaluation regarding the effectiveness of 
the instructional materials currently in use. 

16. Conducts evaluation regarding the effectiveness of 
the instructional techniques currently in use. 
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VE « Very effectively 

E = Effectively 
SE = Somewhat effectively 

I « Ineffectively 
VI = Very Ineffectively 

VE E SE I VI Conducts evaluation regarding the effectiveness of 

the assessment materials currently In use, 

VE E SE I VI Conducts evaluation regarding the effectiveness of 

the assessment techniques currently In use. 

B. Staff Development 
Our I and R unit: 

VE E SE I VI Participates In the school's staff development pro- 

gram as planned by the IIC. 

VE E SE I VI Participates In the evaluation of the school's staff 

development plan. 

VE E SE I VI Participates in the evaluation of the Intern-student- 

teacher program. 

22. Meets together for at least three days prior to the 
opening of school: 

a. to make immediate plans regarding student grouping 
VE E SE I VI patterns and scheduling for the first one to two 

T'eeks of school. 

b. to make long-range plans regarding our I and R 
unit's instructional design and goals for the 
entire year. 

23. Meets at least one day per semester when children are 
VE E SE I VI not at school to extend IGE planning into other cur- 

ricular areas. 



C. Organizational Operations 
Our I and R unit: 
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VE « Very effectively 

E « Effectively 
SE « Somewhat effectively 

I « Ineffectively 
VI « Very Ineffectively 



V£ E SE I VI 24. Schedules unit meetings regularly 
VE E SE I VI 



25. Schedules at least two hours per week with one hour 
In a single block to plan for Instruction. 



VE E SE I VI 



26. Holds unit meetings during the regular staff working 
day. 



27. Requires the unit leader, unit teachers, Interns, and 
VE E SE I VI student teachers assigned to the unit to attend unit 

meetings. 



VE E SE I VI 



28. Prepares and distributes an agenda to all personnel 
Involved In the meeting prior to unit meeting time* 



33. Distributes minutes of unit meetings to total unit 
staff, the lie, and others who attend unit meetings. 



VE E SE I VI 29. Has its unit meetings chaired by the unit leader* 

VE E SE I VI 30. Focuses discussion on agenda topics at unit meetings. 

VE E ^E I VI consultants, teachers, IMC director (librarian), 

aides, and others attend unit meetings at our request. 

VE E SE I VI 32. Keeps minutes of unit meetings. 
VE E SE I VI 

VE E SE I VI ^^^^s goal-setting meetings at least once per semes- 

ter. 

VE E SE I VI Holds curriculum design meetings at least once per 

semester. 

VE E SE I VI Holds meetings to evaluate instructional units, pro- 

grams, and unit operations at least once per quarter. 

VE E SE I VI Holds grouping and scheduling meetings at least once 

every two weeks. 
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VE = Very effectively 

E » Effectively 
SE Somewhat effectively 

I « Ineffectively 
VI « Very ineffectively 



VE E SE I VI '^^^ Holds meetings whenever necessary to deal with imme- 
diate problems, 

VE E SE I VI Evaluates the flexibility of the schedule at least 

once per quarter. 

VE E SE I VI Assesses each unit member's expertise in subject mat- 

ter at least once per year, 

41. Assesses each unit member's expertise in instructing 
VE E SE I VI various sizes and kinds of groups at least once per 

year. 

42. Provides at least five hours per week released time 
VE E SE I VI from instruction for the unit leader to plan, manage, 

study and conduct research. 

43. Provides at least one hour per week released time 
VE E SE I VI from instruction for teachers to plan, study, and 

conduct research. 

44. Assigns aides (instructional and clerical) tasks 
VE E SE I VI according to broad guidelines established by the 

unit. 

45. Assigns each teacher a specialization in a curricu- 
VE E SE I VI lum area, or teaching styles to develop, so that he 

can act as a resource person to the unit. 

46. Identifies each student in the unit with a teacher 
VE E SE I VI monitors his progress during the year and takes 

initiative as required in the IGE subject-matt6r 
areas. 



D. School-Community Relations 
Our I & R unit: 
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VE = Very effectively 

E « Effectively 
SE « Somewhat effectively 

I « Ineffectively 
VI = Very ineffectively 



47. Identifies each student with a staff member for pur- 
poses of home-school relations, including conferences 
and home visits, as well as day-to-day guidance of 
the student and monitoring of his perfonat Ace. 

48. Reports individual students* progress to parents. 

49. Cooperates with the IIC in interpreting the IGE/MUS-E 
concept to parents and residents in the school atten- 
dance area. 

50. Cooperates with the IIC in utilizing volunteer community 
personnel (e.g., parents, other adults, high school 

and college students, and people with special exper- 
tise) in the instructional program and other school 
activities. 
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VE E SE I VI 

VE E SE I VI 

VE E SE I VI 

VE E SE I VI 



SECTION III 
TASK STRUCTURE 



DIRECTIONS ; This section contains ten task structure items. Please 
indicate your response to each of the questions by placing a check ( ✓) 
beside the most appropriate answer. 



1. Problems which arise on my job can generally be solved by using stan- 
dard procedures. 

1 Definitely not true of my job 

2 Not true of my job 

3 Somewhat true of job 

4 True of my job 

5 Extremely true of my job 

2. I can generally perform my job by using standardized methods. 

1 Definitely not true of my job 

2 Not true of my job 

3 Somewhat true of my job 

4 True of my job 

5 Extremely true of my job 

3. Problems which I encounter in my job can generally be solved in the 
same way. 

1 Definitely notv^rue of ray job 

2 Not true of my job 

3 Somewhat true of my job 

4 True of my job 

5 Extremely true of nry job 

i . What is the average time it takes for you to complete a typical 
assignment? 

1 Longer than 2 weeks 

2 Between 1 and 2 weeks 

3 Between 3 days and 1 week 

4 Between 1 and 3 days 

5 One day or less 
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5. How repetitious are your duties? 



1 Very little 

2 Some 

3 Quite a bit 

4 Very much 

5 Almost completely 

6, How similar are the tasks you perform In a typical workday? 

1 Almost all different 

2 Very few the same 

3 Only a few the same 

4 Quite a few the same 

5 Almost all the same 

7. If you were to write a list of the exact activities you would be con- 
fronted by on an average workday, what percent of these activities 
do you think would be Interrupted by unexpected events? 



1 


80 - 


100% 


2 


60 - 


80% 


3 


40 - 


60% 


4 


20 - 


40% 


5 


0 - 


20% 



8, How much variety is there in the tasks which you perform? 

1 Very much 

2 Quite a bit 

3 Some 

4 Little 

5 Very little 

9. Every job is confronted by certain routine and repetitive demands. 
What percent of the activities or work demands connected with your 
Job would you consider to be of a routine nature? 

1 0 - 20% 

2 20 - 40% 

3 40 - 60% 

4 60 - 80% 

5 " 80 - 100% 
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10. The tasks of some individuals are more "structured" than others: 
the goals are clearer » the methods to be used are more understood 
and the problems are more repetitive and less unique » for example 
Would you please rate what you feel is the degree of "structure" 
of your job by checking the best response. 



1 My job is highly unstructured 

2 My job is unstructured 

3 Ify job is somewhat structured 

4 My job is structured 

5 My job is highly structured 
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SECTION IV 
UNIT LEADER BEHAVIOR DESCRIPTION 



Please Indicate in this section how you believe your unit leader actually 
behaves as a leader in your unit. Each item describes a specific kind 
of leader behavior, Mark the frequency with which you believe your unit 
leader to engage in each kind of behavior. 



DIRECTIONS ; 1. READ each item carefully. 

2. THINK how frequently your unit leader actually 
engages in the behavior described by the item. 
How often does your unit leader act in the man- 
ner described? 

3. INDICATE your answer for each statement on the 
questionnaire according to the following illu- 
stration. 



5 


My 


unit 


leader always acts this way 


A 


My 


unit 


leader often acts this way 


3 


My 


unit 


leader occasionally acts this way 


2 


My 


unit 


leader seldom acts this way 


1 


My 


unit 


leader never acts this way 



1. My unit leader is friendly and approachable. 

2. My unit leader consults with unit members before taking 
action. 

3. My unit leader keeps to himself /herself . 

4. My unit leader does little things to make it pleasant to 
be a member of the unit. 
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5 My unit leader always acts this way 

4 My unit leader often acts this way 

3 My unit leader occasionally acts this way 

2 My unit leader seldom acts this way 

1 My unit leader never acts this way 



5. My unit leader helps me overcome problems which stop me 
from carrying out my task. 

6. My unit leader puts suggestions made by the unit into 
operation. 

7. My unit leader asks that wiiL : embers follow standard 
rules and regulations. 

8. My unit leader decides what shall be done and how it 
shall be done. 

9. My unit leader gives serious corsideration to what unit 
members have to say before making decisions. 

10. My unit leader maintains definite standards of performance. 

11. My unit leader is willing to make changes. 

12. My unit leader asks unit members for their suggestions 
concerning how to carry out assignments. 

13. My unit leader makes sure that his/her part in the unit 
is understood. 

14. My unit leader helps me make working on my tasks more 
pleasant. 

15. My unit leader looks out for the personal welfare of unit 
members . 

16. My unit leader consults with unit members when faced 
with a problem. 
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5 My unit leader always acts this way 

A My unit leader often acts this way 

3 My unit leader occasionally acts this way 

2 My unit leader seldom acts this way 

1 My unit leader never acts this way 

\7. My unit leader lets unit members know what is expected 
of them. 

18* My unit leader treats all unit members as his/her equals- 
19* }fy unit leader schedules the work to be done. 

20. My unit leade** explains the way my tasks should be car- 
ried out. 

21. My unit leader gives advance notice of changes. 

22. My unit leader asks unit members for suggestions on what 
assignments should be made. 
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CONSULTING PSYCHOLOGISTS PRESS INC, ' 
577 COLLEGE AVENUE 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNU 94306 



Nancy A. Evers , ^ ^ 

The Wisconsin Research and Development Center 

for Cognitive Learning 
The University of Wisconsin 
1025 West Johnson St. 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706 



In response to your request of September 19, 1973 permission is hereby 

granted you to reproduce the FIRO-B in a size to conform to that of other 
instruments to be used in doctoral dissertation research, as outlined in 
your letter of September 19, 1973. 



subject to the following restrictions: 

(a) Any and all material used will contain proper acknowledgments; e.g., 
"Reproduced by special permission from 

FIRO-B 
by William C. Schutz 
Copyright date 1957 

Published by Consulting Psychologists Press Inc. 

(b) None of the materials may be sold or used for purposes other than those 
mentioned above. 

(c) One copy of any material reproduced will be sent to the Publisher. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Hello (Principalis Name): 



This is (Your Name) calling for the research component of 
the Wisconsin Research and Development; Center in Madison. We* re 
calling all multiunit schools listed in the 1972-73 Multiunit 
Directory to obtain some brief descriptive information not pre- 
sently available to us. The information we seek concerns your 
beginning date, the number of units in your school this year, 
and some other items. Can you ta^^e a few minutes now to answer 
these questions? 



SCHEDULE 



When did your school liiq)lement IGE/MUS-E? 

Is your entire school organized Into imlts? 

How many units do you have in your school this year? 

3b • How many teachers » including the unit leader » are in each unit? 

3c« How many student teachers (Interns) are in each unit? 

3d. How many aides are in each unit? 

3e« What is the equivalent grade span for each unit? For exaxaple^ 
in a graded school, what would unit be? 

Do you have an Instructional Improvement Committee (IIC)? 

Yes (Ask Q4b and QAc) No (Skip to Q5a) 

4b • How frequently does the IIC meet? 

4c« What is the average length of these meetings? 

How many schools in your district are IGE/MUS-Es? 

Two or more (Ask Q5b) One (Skip to Q6a) 

5b. Do you have a Systerawlde Policy Committee (SPC)? 

Yes (Ask Q5c and Q5d) No (Skip to Q5e) 

5c. Who serves on the SPC? 
5d. ^''^eu did you implement the SPC? 

5e. In your district, who performs the functions of the SPC? 

Is the Instructional Programing Model (IPM) being applied to at least 
one curricular area? (If respondent does not know what the IPM is, 
clarify by stating; The Instructional Programing Itodel is the process 
of identifying objectives, preassessing student mastery of objectives, 
providing instruction based upon the results of preassessment, and 
conducting post assessment to determine student mastery of objectives.) 

6b. Which of the Center's curriculum products are you using? 

.d your school plan and carry out a staff development program to train 
other school staff members in the concepts of IGE/MUS-E? 



8a. Did anyone from your school attend a three-day Principal-Unit Leader 
Workshop before implementing the program in your school? 

Yes (Ask Q8b) No (Skip to Q9) 

8b, Who attended that workshop? 

9a. Does your school maintain a record of student achievement test scores 
and other student data, such as socioeconomic status, by student? 

Yes (Ask Q9b) No (Skip to QIO) 

9b. Is it automated at the district level? 

10. Does >ur school use a program cost accounting system— that is, cost 
accounting by program, not by line item? 

11. Are you a teaching principal? 

12. One of the questions most frequently asked by school personnel when 
implementing IGE and organizing a multiunit school is: "What factors 
are related to unit effectiveness?" An answer to this question could 
indicate what factors to consider in forming effective units. Two 
research studies being conducted by the R and D Center deal with this 
question. One study looks at the compatibility of unit teachers, the 
behavior of unit leaders, and a few other small group factors in 
relationship to unit effectiveness. The second study examines the 
leader behavior of the principal and the organizational structure at 
the IGE/MUS-E in relationship to unit effectiveness. If your school 
were selected at random from the Center's Multiunit Directory, 
would you be willing to participate in these studies? 

Yes (Read this statement: If your school is selected, you will hear 

from us by the end of October.) 



CLOSE: Thank you very much for taking the time to help us. We greatly 
appreciate having this information. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR RECORDING RESPONSES 
1. Implementation date: record month and year 

1 

2* Fully unitized: record a 1 if yes; a 2 if no 
3a. Number of units: record number 

3b. Number of teachers/unit: record number/unit beside numbers repre- 
senting each of the units 

3c. Number of student teachers/unit: record number beside numbers 
representing each of the units 

3d. Number of aides/unit: record number/unit beside nuiribers represent- 
ing each of the units 

3e. Grade span/unit: record span/unit beside numbers representing 
each of the units 

4a. IIC: record a 1 if yes; a 2 if no 

4b. Frequency of IIC meetings: record frequency 

4c. Average length of IIC meetings: record average length 

5a. Number of IGE/MUS-Es in district: record number 

5b. SPG: record a 1 if yes; a 2 if no 

5c. Personnel on SPC: circle appropriate positions in column; specify 
position(s) if circle "other" 

5d. Date SPC implemented: record month and year 

5e. Who performs SPC functions: circle appropriate positions in column; 
specify position(s) if circle "other" 

6a. Applying IPH; record a 1 if yes; a 2 if no 

6b. R&D Center products, circle appropriate product in column 

7. Staff development: record a 1 if yes; a 2 if no 

8a. Principal-unit leader workshop: record a 1 if yes; a 2 if no 

8b. Who attended principal-unit leader workshop: circle appropriate 
positions in column; specify position(s) if circle "other" 

ERIC 
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9a. Computerized student records: record a 1 If yes; a 2 1£ no; a 3 
If doesn't know 

9b. Automated student records: record a 1 If yes; a 2 if no; a 3 If 
doesn't know 

10. Program cost accounting system: record a 1 If yes; a 2 If no; a 
3 If doesn't know 

11. Teaching principal: record a 1 if yes; a 2 if no 

12. Participate in study: record a 1 if yes; a 2 if no; a 3 if doesn't 
know 
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(0) 



the 

Wisconsin 

Research and Development Center 
for Cognitive 
Learning 



the University of Wisconsin 1025 Wos^ Johnson Street * Madison, Wisconsin 53706 (608)262-4901 



October 24, 1974 



Dear 

A question reflecting a very practical concern and one which you may 
have been asked in in5)lementing the multiunit organization is: What 
factors should be considered in staffing an I & R unit in order for 
it to perform effectively? I am conducting a research study regarding 
I & R unit effectiveness in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for a doctorate degree. This study is being conducted through the 
Wisconsin R and D Center* 

The purpose of my study is to determine the interrelationships of the 
I & R unit effectiveness to (1) I & R unit member compatibility, 
(2) unit leader leader behavior, and (3) the level of task structure 
as perceived by I & R unit members. The results of this study will 
provide information to practicing IGE/MUS-E administrators regarding 
what factors to consider in staffing I & R units, provide a research 
base for further empirical studies related to small group effective- 
ness, and provide information which could be applied to the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive small group effectiveness theory. 

The design of the study involves the use of a questionnaire to deter- 
mine perceptions of I & R unit effectiveness, unit leader leader 
behavior, interpersonal relations orientation behavior, task structure, 
and background data. 

A stratified random sanq>le of fifty schools has been drawn from the 
population of schools listed in the 1972-1973 IGE/Multiunit Elementary 

School Directory. Of those fifty schools, are in . 

The schools are: 



I will be calling these schools to ask them to participate. 

Realizing the importance of communication networks and the importance 

of your position in the IGE/MUS-E communication network, 

I am sending you this information. If you should have any further 
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questions regarding my study, please feel free to contact me here at the 
Wisconsin R and D Center. 

Sincerely, 



Nancy A. Evers 
Research Assistant 

NAE/sjf 
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the 

Wisconsin 

Reseancl-i and Development Center 
for Cognitive 
Learning 



the University of Wisconsin 1025 West Johnson Street • Madison. Wisconsin 53706 ( 608)262 • 4901 



November 2, 1973 



I sincerely appreciate your willingness to cooperate in this study. 
The following directions are for distribution, collection, and return of 
the enclosed questionnaires. 

1. Hold a meeting of all unit leaders and teachers in your school. 
During this meeting the unit leaders and teachers should respond 
to the enclosed questionnaires. Considering the time needed 
for the distribution of materials, the reading of directions, 
and the completion of the instrument, the meeting should be 
approximately sixty minutes in length. 

2. Distribute "Unit Leader" envelopes containing white and blue 
forms to the unit leaders. 

3. Distribute "Teacher" envelopes containing white and pink forms 
to the teachers. 

4. All questionnaires should be completed independently by the 
respondents during this meeting. When the respondents have 
completed their instruments, each one is to put his/her 
questionnaire back into its envelope, seal it, and hand it in 
to the teacher designee who will be responsible for collectlnp. 
all questionnaires. 



Prior to the meeting, a teacher should be designated as the one to 
whom questionnaires will be returned. That teacher will be responsible 
for (1) making sure all sealed "Unit Leader" and "Teache."" envelopes 
are placed in the return -Tailing bag, (2) sealing the return mailing 
bag of completed questionnaires, and (3) returning it to the R & D Center 
C.O.D. Please give the enclosed message regarding the return mailing 
directions to the teacher designee. 
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Please mail the completed questionnaires by Monday, November 12, 
1973 in order that I may receive them by Thursday, November 15, 1973. 

A question frequently asked by IGE/MUS-E implementers is what 
factors should be considered in staffing an I & R unit in order for it to 
be effective. I am conducting a research study in partial fulfillment 
of the research requirements for a doctorat * degree. The purpose of the 
study is to identify the variables which correlate with I & R Unit 
effectiveness. The results of the study will be important to those who 
are implementing the multiunit school's organizational pattern and to 
small group effectiveness research. 

The design of the study involves the use of a questionnaire to determine 
perceptions of I & R unit effectiveness, compatability , unit leader 
behavior, and task structure. The attached copies of the questionnaires 
to which unit leaders and teachers will respond are for your information. 

The results of the study will be reported in the form of a technical 
report, and you will receive a copy of the report when it becomes avail- 
able from the R&D Center. Let me assure you that when we report the 
study's findings to a general audience, the identity of the schools and 
personnel will be withheld. 

Please extend my gratitude to your staff for the time and cooperation 
they give in assisting the Center with this study; and for your interest 
and help, I am sincerely appreciative. 

If you should have any questions related to the study, please 
feel free to call me collect at (608) 263-4272. I look forward to receiving 
your school's responses. Thank you again. 

Sincerely, 



Nancy Evers 



NE:pr 
Enclosures 
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TO: 



TEACHER DESIGNEE 



RE: 



Return Mailing Directions 



Your willingness to a.ssist in the collection and return of the 
questionnaires is greatly appreciated. When the unit leaders and teachers 
have completed their responses, each one is to put his/her questionnaire 
back into the envelope, seal it, and hand it in to you, the teacher 
designee, who will be responsible for collecting and returning all ques- 
tionnaires to the R&D Center. 



Directions: 



1. Make sure all sealed "Unit Leader" and "Teacher" envelopes 
are placed in the return mailing bag. 

2. Seal the return mailing bag of completed questionnaires. 

3. Mail the bag containing all of the questionnaires to the 
R&D Center no later than Monday, November 12, 1973, in 
order that we may receive it by T^.ursday, November 15, 1973. 



Thank you very much for your assistance 

NA/pp 
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